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THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 
of the PACIFIC COAST BRANCH of the 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
at Santa Barbara 
Friday and Saturday, December 27-28, 1935 


The program includes: 

Friday morning: Registration; session on the West, 
with papers by Anatole G. Mazour, Robert J. 
Parker, Lewis B. Lesley, and Edith Dobie. 

Friday luncheon: Address by William H. Ellison, Santa 
Barbara State College. 

Friday afternoon: Session on European History, with 
papers by Francis }. Bowman, Giovanni Costi- 
gan, Benjamin Sacks, and Leon W. Fuller. 

Friday evening: Annual dinner; presidential address by 
Edward McMahon. 

Saturday morning: Session on the Far East, with papers 
by Earl Cranston, Clarence Osborn, and 
Thomas La Fargue. 

Saturday luncheon: Address by David Banks Rogers, 
Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History. 

Saturday afternoon: Session on the Americas, with 
papers by Louis K. Koontz, Lawrence Kin- 
naird, Madaline Nichols, and F. H. Garver. 
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[Vol. Iv, no. 4] 


The New Frontier and the Old 
American Habit* 


Frederic L. Paxson 


The frontier of 1935 is the social boundary where meet two 
great classes of Americans — those who have and those who 
want. It is a frontier which, like every other frontier, separates 
this from that. The this and the that of 1935 make a line of 
cleavage upon which the American future rests. The this and 
the that of yesterday were geographic zones; for the old his- 
toric frontier separated the occupied areas of the United States 
from the region next beyond, which, though capable of being 
farmed, was yet in virgin state. 

The new frontier differs from the old in that on either side 
lie the horizontal strata of social class, instead of regional 
sections meeting upon a single social plane. Perhaps it is strain- 
ing at the matter to call it a frontier at all. But whether the 
metaphor be good or bad, it remains true that American policy 
has ever generated most rapidly along some line of friction. 
And the old American habit of party creation invites re- 
examination in the light of new experience. 

The new frontier, which may be only a metaphor, and the 
old American habit, which at least is fact, provide us with a 
window through which to survey our past. The implications 
from any past point to a future. “A willingness to predict,” 
says George Soule, “and to act on the basis of prediction, is 
the condition of bringing anything to pass in human history 
which would not occur in the history of oysters.” 

It has been the duty of the historian, noting the political 
habits of Americans, to draw attention to a sequence of parties 


1 An address delivered under the auspices of the Graduate Council of the University 
of California, at Berkeley, January 24, 1935. 
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presenting two recognizable patterns between the inauguration 
of George Washington and that of his thirty-first successor, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. In the earlier half of this sequence, 
through nineteen administrations, four political parties rose 
to power under conditions so similar that any political genet- 
icist might easily believe that here was an American habit of 
life, and that history might be expected to repeat itself. But 
during the eighteen administrations after the election of Abra- 
ham Lincoln the sixteen executives represented only two par- 
ties. No new political creation gained ascendency. The same 
geneticist might as easily conclude that the American habit, 
if indeed it was a habit, had been changed. 

Two dominating parties, in alternating possession of power, 
appear to be as typical between 1861 and 1933 as were parties 
in succession in the years 1789-1865. Had the political upset 
of 1932 been less upsetting it might have continued the later 
style of American politics, hardening the parties with each 
election into bony structure too rigid to be overcome except 
by cataclysm. But the disturbing upset had some of the aspects 
of revolution. It sets the historian three questions: whether 
the victor of 1932 may not be in fact a new party masquerading 
under insignia appropriated from the less frequently successful 
of the alternating parties; whether the old habit of parties by 
sequence may not have been resumed ; whether that which calls 
itself new deal is indeed new deal, and not, as the envious have 
described it, old shuffle. 

These questions call for answer. Parties in sequence faced, 
in turn, genuine adjustments to meet a future. Parties by alter- 
nation have had some resemblance to new shufflings of the old 
cards. Parties in sequence have always brought terror to those 
who have hoped to maintain or regain old normalcy; parties 
by alternation have brought new shifts of operators to the 
machinery of government without re-designing the machine 


or greatly changing its output. If in 1932 there occurred only 


another alternating shift there is little reason to suppose that 
the United States is making a persistent attempt to face to- 
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morrow. But if the spirit of a new party came to power, it may 
be fundamental. An examination of the seven decades since the 
Civil War, during which no new party took control, may 
reveal the truth as to what happened after 1861; whether the 
habit of sequential party creation became obsolete, or only 
passed to sleep or anaesthesia. 

For the “four score and seven years” of Lincoln’s phrase, 
each dominant party in the United States in turn gave way 
not to its opposite but to a new creation, fed partly from all 
preceding creations but standing each on one of the succession 
of western frontiers. Four times in less than a century the rest- 
less rim of European civilization in North America exuded 
principles that were in fact less original than they seemed to 
be, and that endowed with ideology new dominant groups of 
citizens. Were there a sound definition for an American po- 
litical party, it might be usable here. But there is none. It 
cannot be said that a party depends upon ideas, for every party 
has included wide divergences of opinion. Nor that party 
represents a stratum of society or a divergent section, for neither 
of these elements in definition can be made to coincide with 
American experience. Nor that party is an organic group, for 
men have ever regarded themselves as of a party while voting 
for an outsider. And only the least important of the party 
groups have fancied that party is a club into which voters may 
be admitted, and from which they may be expelled. Hierarchies 
have often issued anathema, only to find themselves outranked 
by the outcasts. Yet there are parties, recognizable by the casual 
observer. Into their definition must come something of idea, 
something of social interest, something of geography, some- 
thing of inertia, and something of that perversity of humans 
whereby he who is in office becomes focal center of attack by 
those who want his job. An examination of the four dominant 
parties of “four score and seven years” uncovers similarities 
that suggest the conclusion that the geneticist might reach. 

Each grew most lustily upon the western rim. That circum- 
ference of England, washed by the Atlantic tides in the eigh- 
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teenth century, and seceding from the rule of King and Par- 
liament to subject itself to President and Congress, was a 
western margin where life was young and free men grew 
freely on cheap land. That mountain region, where the preach- 
ment of Thomas Jefferson was most readily absorbed, and 
where home-rule and self-determination were the obvious facts 
of life, was again a western rim. Beyond it, and just beyond it, 
where the plow had not yet come, lay what Turner immor- 
talized as the “hither edge of free land.” That empire of fer- 
tile plains and valley, filling a hundred years ago with the little 
homes of single-family farmers, and finding in Andrew Jackson 
the perfect embodiment of pioneer traits and frontier democ- 
racy, was a western rim again; and bred its party. And the 
children of this western rim, moving beyond it, to work on 
their own land with their own hands, brought Lincoln into 
power. Four western rims, with each its party. But the element 
of geography would have meant little without the likeness 
that came from habit of life. Each of these parties, born near 
the West and marching east to power, was of small men, so 
nearly equal that they thought democracy came of God. They 
determined by their common action to protect the opportunity 
that had turned simple men of whatever stock of Europe into 
free American citizens. It is not strange that when, a generation 
after Lincoln, the democratic West upheaved again, the proph- 
ets of the people expected to repeat the party sequence and to 
enthrone upon the seat of Washington, and Jefferson, and 
Jackson, and Lincoln, the eloquent orator of the Platte. 
Such was the American sequence through nineteen admini- 
strations. The obverse of the picture displays the party group, 
not in adolescence and thrusting towards adult life, but in old 
age descending into obsolescence. Too much weight is given to 
ideas in politics, and too little to the hope of youth or to the 
numbing consequence of age. The mere possession of power 
is nearly enough to undermine the strongest soul; but when 
to this possession is added the curse of the calendar, and the 
incumbent in power becomes both safe and old, the conserva- 
tism of any going corporation becomes a barrier to growth. 
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The manipulators of its machine, kindly old men and honest, 
are diabolized by younger aspirants not yet aware that they 
too will grow wise through years and abandon childish thought, 
and acquire fear by age until each change becomes calamity. 

The first of the parties, the Federalist, incorporated seces- 
sion, kept it from growing into destructive revolution, and 
grew content with itself in power. Its vogue had gone before 
its end, with only the glamour of the name of Washington to 
keep it in office. Within a year of his death the second of the 
western parties had elbowed Federalism into obscurity. 

The party of Thomas Jefferson had as noble aspirations for 
human betterment as any party that has had its day in court. 
It possessed, for nearly a quarter century, an uncrowded track. 
Its leaders learned their lesson: that intensity of craving has 
no connection with the possibility of gratification. Their reign 
brought no millenium to satisfy the common man, and make 
their party last forever. And the leaders, too, grew old. Before 
Jefferson gave advertisement to the ending of the first half- 
century of independence by dying on July 4, 1826, his party 
was as obsolete as Federalism. Upon its ruins rose the Jack- 
sonians; and those who derived from Jefferson yet could not 
stomach Jackson found no political home save in that refuge 
of the discontented that took the name of Whig. Not only did 
each new creation of the border make its entrance, but each 
retiring party passed into unregretted oblivion. 

And the Jacksonians in turn rode the crest and slipped into 
the dip. For thirty years or more the parties of the United 
States consisted of the Jacksonians and the opposition. Its 
managers recovered from the noble enthusiasm of their youth, 
while new issues without soluticn split the ranks of its oppo- 
nents. But when Lincoln came, with the first new ideology 
since Andrew Jackson, the sequence was continued so far as 
the authority of the new Republican Party was concerned. It 
broke, on the fate of the party dispossessed, since for the first 
time a party stayed alive though ousted, tough and resilient, 
with lines intact though thinned, to wait a happier day. 

The first striking difference in political habit, through the 
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nineteen administrations of which that of Lincoln is the earliest, 
is this persistence in opposition of the defeated party, instead 
of its disappearance. Rarely need later rulers be disturbed by 
the noisy stripling parties of whatever ilk that claimed the 
future. But the wise incumbent kept his eye upon the strategy 
of an opponent who knew the game as well as he, and watched 
his step. 

For seventy-two years this system of alternating parties 
lasted, until it was as well established as the prior order of 


parties in sequence. With each election there was defeat as well 


as victory; and the victor let the hope father the thought that 
the defeated party was gone for good, only to discover four 
years later that the grave opened and the resurrected party 
made a fight. The interpretation of the most recent shift of 
power, in 1932, depends on the reasons, why and how, the or- 
ganic entity of party managed to survive defeat. Somewhere 
here are the precedents with which to gauge the present, and 
to determine whether or not a new party has assumed the name 
of Democrat and the obligation to pass the fruits of victory to 
the forgotten man. Each of the four great party creations, once 
in office, soon forgot the forgotten man, who providentially 
had learned to remember himself and so cherished small griev- 
ance at the oversight. 

Among the causes for this durability of the party structure 
there may be detected, first, the rise of city groups; second, 
the ease of contact; third, the connection between public policy 
and private gain; and last, derived from the third, the sinews 
of war. It is probable that this analysis is incomplete, but it 
will at least suggest some of the elements in the political en- 
vironment. 

It is with a group of agricultural communities that the story 
begins, and the habit of the farmer mind looking on life re- 
tains today many of the ruts that were worn deep when men 
first raised crops. The four great sequential parties, agricul- 
tural as to their constituents, assumed that the American Con- 
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stitution was a completed creation. They neither demanded 
nor made any considerable change in the basic law until the 
Republican Party wrote a peace treaty into the Constitution 
after the Civil War. They craved to control the government 
that it might the better serve themselves; but the main struc- 
ture of American political philosophy was safe in any hands. 
The specific motivation, behind each of the four in turn, was 
that of home rule, the elimination of inequalities that had hung 
over from amore classified society of Europe, the shift of power 
closer to the ground, and the correction of hard times. 

Alike in their habit of life the American farmers, who were 
the typical Americans, were tied to the gamble of the crop. 
Prices in agriculture bear less visible relation to the effort 
involved in the making of a crop than do prices in any other 
walk of life. With intense industry and a friendly climate, the 
farmer may raise a bumper crop that it does not pay to sell. 
With equal diligence, and bad luck, he may have nothing to 
sell though the prices rise. In prosperous years the American 
farmer has seen himself as a new variety of citizen, with dig- 
nity and advantage before him. In bad years, he and his 
neighbor have suffered alike; and both have noticed that in- 
terest rates do not decline with prices. And whatever the farmer 
has thought, good or bad, has been thought with greater ve- 
hemence throughout those farming regions where each spring 
the plow added new acres to the cultivated fields, and each few 
years added new commonwealths to the American empire of 
states. The frontier farmer formulated the issues of the new 
parties as they came to life, always finding plenty of sympa- 
thizers among the farmers of the older regions. New party 
organizations have grown most quickly after hard times; yet a 
few years of prosperity have brought vexatious debts under 
control and have turned the farmer back from politics to 
business. 

And so it was that none of these parties, until that of Jackson, 
built itself an enduring party structure. It was the political 
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discovery of the Jacksonians that there had crept unnoticed 
into American life increasing multitudes of voters who were 
not farmers and would never be. These new voters, largely 
newcomers whom Congress had not even counted as they ar- 
rived until 1820, lived in the cities, worked for wages when 
they could find work, suffered in the slums of towns built for 
gentlefolk or farmers off the farm, and found little of that 
generous opportunity of which American orators liked to talk. 
Men who organized victory for Andrew Jackson had already 
begun to organize it for themselves in the states that received 
the immigrant and bred the city. In New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania, and Massachusetts, the political machine was designed 
and learned to live. Everywhere and always those of the cities 
who had little far outnumbered those who had much. An ex- 
tending franchise gave the vote to all. The organizer of the 
multitude could command its votes, control the profitable busi- 
ness of governing the towns, and hide behind the name of so 
respectable a saint as Tammany. And the profits of politics, 
year after year, became a binder that held together the political 
machine. From the city the machine reached out to grasp the 
state, where practitioners upon the broader stage sometimes 
aspired to be statesmen. They were at least available to sit on 
party committees. ur to run the caucus or convention. By 1848 
the national committee had become a fact; not two decades 
after the quadrennial gathering of delegates to nominate a 
President had shifted the party to a more lasting foundation. 
Twice during their tenure, the Jacksonians tasted defeat; but 
as often death took the victor from office. The Whig party 
missed each chance, and thus put off the day when an opposi- 
tion should develop an articulate structure. When Lincoln 
came to power there was defeat again for Democracy; defeat 
that might have been surmounted had not the South seceded, 
but that, because of secession, carried the party of Jackson 
nearly to its grave. After the election of 1860 both parties had 
the will to live, had the organs, and had learned to manipulate 
the machinery of existence. No new grouping of the discon- 
tented could stand and hold its own against their superior or- 
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ganizations, manned by professional leaders. And the period 
of parties by sequence appeared to end. 

Changes in communication brought about greater ease of 
contact than America had known, making an easy second among 
the causes of party durability. It was the Jacksonians who 
“ruckerized” a national convention first, when in the absence 
of Tennessee delegates in 1835 they searched the streets of 
Baltimore for a Tennessean, found one Rucker, and seated him 
as though he were a delegation. Before the thirties travel was 
so uncertain that national conventions would have been an idle 
dream. By the forties they were almost easy; and the telegraph 
wire could tap out piously, “What hath God wrought.” By 
the sixties, the successors of the Jacksonians, who had made 
of the railroad a tool of war and had moved regiments and 
army corps across the map by steam, found it a simple matter 
to get railroad passes for party workers. By the end of the 

} century the White House phone kept the hand of the party 
! leader upon the party in session in convention. And in another 
generation the voice of the leader, in his Sunday evening fire- 
side chats, found listeners under nearly every roof in every 
precinct. The combination of party machine with instant com- 
munication played into the hands of going parties, whether 
in office or out, and added to the hurdles to be overcome in 
any effort to dislodge them. 

It is likely that the increasing spread of public business 
helped to entrench the party in power, and to give definiteness 
and permanence to its adversary. Before the Civil War the 
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y policies of government that promised gain or loss to anyone 

were few. Most important of them was that of public lands; 
n but since each new party came from a region in which a liberal 
t policy respecting lands was useful, there was no break in the 
L transition of the system. It began as a public trust, to be ad- 
n ministered for all. It became a source of benefaction for the 

farmer West. But the issue did not take such shape that it paid 
e to organize to resist or to accelerate the change. 


\- With the rise of the tariff as the admitted foundation of 
industrial prosperity there arrived a financial reason for keep- 
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ing the Republican Party in power, if not for getting it out, 
And since the business interests of constituents did not change 
from year to year there arose a likelihood that Republicans 
would stay Republicans, pressing their concerns upon their 
representatives in office. Every congressman knows how hard 
they pressed. The fight for silver drew the friends of gold into 
the same ranks, until the reason for maintaining government 
drifted away from its ancient basis of political philosophy and 
grounded upon new footings of economic advantage. Here it 
sticks today, and here it has been for forty years. 

For most of these forty years the spread of public business 
has each year shifted new tasks to the shoulders of the Wash- 
ington bureaucracy, with volunteers to bear the burdens crowd- 
ing the highways into the District. It has added millions to 
those who have or think they have an insurable interest in the 
continuance or the modification of public policy. The protec- 
tive tariff continues, as the hardiest of the hardy perennials in 
the national garden. The public lands, in the original sense, 
have gone; but in their place are policies of scientific experi- 
ment and agricultural education, of irrigation and reclama- 
tion, of forestry, submarginal lands, and soil erosion. Each of 
these in every aspect means gain for some and loss for others. 

The growing interest of the United States in the control of 
business has brought additional millions into this same durable 
relationship with party structure. There was philosophy in 
the concept that in an industrial state the whole community 
must be a third party to many transactions. But there was re- 
ality in the consequence of this intrusion. Beginning with the 
Interstate Commerce and the Anti-trust acts the owners of 
property had much to gain or lose as the consequence of public 
policy. But when the courts determined that labor, too, might 
be guilty of conspiracy in restraint of trade; and that agfi- 
cultural combination might become conspiracy in the eye of 
justice, the employed took interest. And labor and farmer set 
up their lobbies in Washington, to bring pressure upon gov 
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ernment, and to keep a watchful eye upon the tactics of capital 
and the employer. Through the nineteen administrations since 
Lincoln was elected the government of the United States has 
unfolded so many and such divergent and intrusive powers 
that a new American practice has replaced the old, while men 
still talk of the old as though it had not changed. 

It makes no difference on which side of the economic fence 
the individual finds himself; he has on either acquired a finan- 
cial interest in whatever government may or may not do. He 
may be solicitous about his income, and sturdy in his advocacy 
of the gold standard. The party may protect him, or destroy 
him. He may feel that paragraph 7a is his magna carta, or that 
itis a revolutionary dislodgement of his profit; but whatever 
it is, it is an act of government for which party may be held 
responsible. He may be growing old and want an income; 
there is nothing to prevent party from promising it to him, 
whether delivery can be made or not. The continuing interests 
of men in what they conceive to be their economic advantage 
are more permanent forces than political principles ever were; 
and as policies affecting them have become the major interest 
of government, parties have won continuing support, through 
victory and defeat, such as they never knew before the Civil 
War. 

And last, among major causes of the durability of the party 
structure, at least one party can command the sinews of war. 
The history of American campaign funds has been dragged 
from reluctant lips during the last generation. It has been 
learned how many distressing accidents have destroyed the 
records, so as to make testimony impossible. Not even the most 
severe and virtuous senatorial committees have been able to 
uncover the whole of the process by which interest in the out- 
come of government has made contributors to the party chest. 
But the trend of party finance is clear enough. There was none 
worth mentioning in the generations when parties were born 
in sequence. What contributions were made then for campaign 
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purposes came from the shallow pockets of the candidates, or 
from the meager salaries of clerks in office, or from the mis- 
sionary gifts of those with cash, for whom principles had 
reality. The totals were small and the contributors spasmodic, 
The party managers built up a system of income taxation out- 
side the law in their attempt to pay the necessary bills. The job 
itself was a reward for the party worker, who was made to pay 
for it by an assessment. Yet just as the system began to work 
with neatness and despatch, some fifty years ago, the spirit of 
reform intruded, compelling Congress to forbid assessments 
on the civil service. This was a one-sided method of finance 
at best, since only the party in power could expect to take the 
toll; but it could be abandoned with fewer regrets when it 
was found that those protected by the tariff, and those hoping 
to gain such shelter, were willing to pay insurance for pros- 
perity. It is said that Marcus Alonzo Hanna, in his early phase, 
was one of the discoverers of this. He is reported as the rare 
collector who sometimes returned the contributions: returned 
them demanding rather than ask that the contributor en- 
large the amount to a total commensurate with what he ex- 
pected to receive. No one can tell how far this, rather than its 
wisdom or its competence, is the reason for the long tenure in 
office enjoyed by a single party for most of seventy years. But 
in spite of this advantage in a continuing endowment fund 
the other forces that could keep a party alive kept alive an 
opposition organization that would not die. 

It has been natural enough to believe that new party crea- 
tion has become futile in the United States, and that new party 
names are only the dreams of aspiring but ineffective minori- 
ties. But at the present moment it is not wise to accept this 
as established without some dissection of the causes that appearf 
to be responsible for the political revolution of 1932. There 
is, it must be conceded, small power of prophecy in the study 
of the historian. But there are probabilities to be examined. 
The election of Franklin Delano Roosevelt may have been 
only one of those alternations to be foreseen as part of the two- 
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party system, or it may greatly resemble something else. It 
may upon analysis so greatly resemble the moments in 1776, 
1800, 1828, and 1860, when new parties were washed to perma- 
nent footing on new political beaches, as to make it plausible 
at least that the alternating system was only an interlude and 
not a change of habit. The forces giving durability to party 
structure may have lengthened party life without conferring 
immortality. It may be only an accident that a distinctly new 
creation found it more convenient to take an old label than 
to advertise a new one. The Democratic shell may indeed be 
the structure of an ancient party corporation; its spirit may 
be that of change. 

No one has gone far in the study of the old parties without 
becoming conscious of the word frontier. The last of the parties 
was a generation old before it became fashionable to ascribe 
to American frontiers a significance beyond that of their primi- 
tive cultures. The last of the frontiers had itself been closed 
before their historian gave his interpretation of their meaning. 
But since the frontier hypothesis was launched in 1893 it has 
been impossible to overlook the fact that along the imaginary 
line dividing the cultivated farms from the plains and forests 
of the virgin West each of the four great parties took its rise. 
Where England met the wilderness, where the thirteen states 
bordered on the open country, where the valley states straddled 
the line of settlement in 1830, and where the northwest farms 
deployed upon the prairie — each border in turn bred its move- 
ment that political engineers turned into party structure. 

That there was a sort of germinating region along the line 
of cleavage seems too certain to be doubted, whatever may be 
thought of the frontier hypothesis as a whole. And through all 
American history, before Turner wrote, the force of whatever 
the frontier was operated without stop, with new party crea- 
tion as one of its products. 

When the West was gone, and gone it was by 1893, in the 
sense of great contiguous areas capable of sustaining agricul- 
ture and yet unoccupied, there were left no new frontiers of 
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geographic type. But frontiers persisted in a different sense, 
The lines could no longer be traced across the map, but through 
the heart of American civilization they thrust cleavages be- 
tween class and class. Social strata, more sharply defined with 
each new decade, broke down the importance of geographic 
section, while the frontiers that separated class from class be- 
came the battleground of new ideas. The old frontiers separated 
communities that were in operation from communities that 
were in process of making; the new, with different implica- 
tion, were boundaries between classes that were different and 
that expected to remain different. The bony structure of the 
party skeleton was too resistant to be wrecked by even so vital 
a shock as that of the depression after 1893. Bryan led his 
movement out of the last American frontier, but failed to found 
his party. It was within the ranks of the followers of the going 
organizations that the new debates took place. But as the line 
dividing those who have from those who want acquired defi- 
nition and reality, the issues of this new frontier ceased to be 
marginal and became the centre of the American debate. 
The elements of the new frontier of class, that might seem 
some day likely to call for a new Jacksonianism of the common 
man, and a new Jackson for a leader, have been visible for 
twenty years or more. Among them may be seen, below the 
line of cleavage, an alien multitude invited to the United States 
but not received as equals; a working population dependent 
on its job; an agrarian population able to raise more food than 
it can ever eat or sell; and a middle class that in spite of its 
inherited aversion to the word middle finds itself in reality 
ground between the upper millstone of finance and industry, 
and the lower millstone of class-conscious workers. Even while 
the United States was intoxicated by its ephemeral prosperity 
in the last decade, these classes existing on or near the new 
frontier were mutinous. It took only a crash to precipitate from 
the American solution the solid elements of strife. None of the 
old great parties had for foundation so many groups with as 
much good reason. Through four elections these voted less for 
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the winner than against the other; and had little satisfaction 
in their choice. 

The alien multitude, and one in three can count at least one 
alien parent, has grown more restive through fifty years. It 
was not enough to give the immigrant a job to keep him happy. 
Under the conditions of manhood suffrage and the common 
school he and his children came to know the line that has di- 
vided the new Americans from the ruling classes. Americans 
of American lineage, long since outnumbered by newcomers 
and their children, have clung not only to power but to social 
privilege. It is the right of the majority, in the American phil- 
osophy, to rule; the right has been taught, but its exercise has 
been evaded. The United States, since the agricultural fron- 
tier closed, has been riding towards the day when a new Jack- 
gonianism inclusive enough to treat the newer American as 
man and citizen should seize the government. There was a 
moment in 1924 when it seemed as though this new Jackson- 
ianism would find its leader on the sidewalks of New York; 
it may have found it eight years later in the manor on the 
Hudson. The moment passed in 1924, but not the grievance. 
This is one of the potential elements of a new deal that has 
long been ripe for action. 

Second of the potential elements, a working population has 
been unhappy when at work and desperate when not. The 
American labor movement lagged behind the workers of the 
western world. While in Europe labor became class-conscious, 
absorbing a momentary philosophy as though it were a revela- 
tion, the American worker stayed content to limit his bargain 
to his wage. He resented the idea that he was member of a 
class, and looked ahead to a superior status for himself and’ 
for his children. Only when the outlet for advancement is re- 
mote and narrow can men with common interests become a 
class ; and only when existence is threatened does a class become 
explosive. It is only recently, too, that the American worker 
has lost his contact with the farm or has been recruited from 
the foreign scene. It is the alien worker, the city dweller, the 
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individual for whom the alternatives are to work or starve, 
that becomes the raw material for class consciousness and unity, 
The moderation of American labor, holding to an economic 


program when the other labor movements of the world had 


turned political, is best of evidence to the absence of that harsh 
pressure that converts workmen into working class. But for 
forty years the lagging labor movement has contained a po- 
tential element of the new Jacksonianism; so that the recent 
crisis may have brought it into action. 

The farmer, as ever in his moments of distress, is a third 
potential element. What is surprising in the present set-up is 
not agrarian militancy but the long interval since such mili- 
tancy last fought. Each of the four great parties had its roots 
in this, while every modern grievance that the frontier had or 
thought it had, has a modern exaggeration or equivalent. Debt 
has ever been characteristic. And debt has the quality that 
whatever the crop or the price, the burden remains frozen and 
interest never shrinks. The immediate aggravations of the debt 
burden of the farmer are worse than those that in the past 
have set him off to seek political relief. ‘The World War ap- 
pears to have inflamed them, but without a war they would 
have come. The boom years brought the farmer no gain com- 
mensurate with that of others. If he could have been sure of 
a remedy that would work he would have been in politics long 
ere now. The clash of panaceas has held him back without les- 
sening his potential weight. He has, too, additional grievance; 
for the technological unemployment that has produced indus- 
trial unrest has struck the farm. When the first reapers rolled 
out upon the prairie fields two generations ago, the statisticians 
figured that they released from labor a substantial fraction of 
the men who held the South. The emigration from the farm 
began, while the cities distended. But however rapidly the 
agricultural population dwindled on the farm, those who fe- 
mained could raise each year more crops. The machine that 
was expected to increase the farmers’ share of wealth bids fait 
to rob him of his job. 
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And last of all a middle class, vestigial remnant of that which 
was typical United States, is potential for something that his- 
tory has not recorded. The course in action which this ciass 
shall take may determine the future of American society; or 
the class itself may be ground out from between the millstones. 
But whatever may happen, the middle class has lost compla- 
cency, is watching savings as they dwindle, is inquiring whether 
hunger is a reality, and has high potency. Whether the ad- 
ministrators of the new deal command an old party once more 
in power, or a new aggregation under an appropriated name, 
the United States will hear from the middle class before it 
acts. Already aspiration has produced a program, with wishful 
thinking working out a remedy. It is a simple remedy: let the 
government provide an income. There is nothing in democracy 
to prevent the will of the majority from being written into law. 
Whatever form its wishful thinking may take, the middle class 
will surely wish and think; while political leaders will ignore 
its craving at their peril. 

The middle class lies along that new frontier of class. 
Whether just above the line of cleavage, or just below, cannot 
be ascertained. It is most coherent among the groups that con- 
stitute potential elements of the new Jacksonianism; but it 
is so new to suffering, so inexperienced in hard times, and its 
members are on the whole so far advanced in years, that it is 
capable of going crazy, of going atavistic in adherence to an 
old order, or of going red. 

Behind the screen of prosperity, unseen through the glare 
of headlights of twenty million motor cars, unheard through 
the din of as many radio sets, the elements of a new party on 
the new frontier have been isolated in the body politic. They 
derive from the frontier of the present as simply as the party 
of Jefferson derived from the cabins of the Virginia and 
Pennsylvania backwoods. Their political habit cast shadows 
ahead in the elections after the World War. They came to- 
gether in 1932; and what answer may be given to the question 
as to the meaning of that revolution must derive from them. 
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As the historian guesses about the future, and tries to keep 
separate his historical observation and his emotional reaction, 
he will likely go astray if he counts on the disappearance of 
the structural mechanism of either of the parties that came 
into alternate opposition when Lincoln entered the White 
House. The guidance of the future is unlikely to be seized by 
any new party peacefully assembled. But he is more likely to 
go astray should he interpret the reversal that produced the 
immediate government as only another of the alternating shifts 
of power. The machinery is of the alternating type; but the 
fuel, the driving power, and the chart of leadership were 
picked up along the new frontier. What has been witnessed has 
been more the triumph of a new Jacksonianism than a victory 
for party. 

Logic suggests this view, and so does hope. The old Jack- 
sonianism took power without a plan; and except for inde- 
pendence the democracy of the American revolution had no 
program. No one could foretell what Lincoln would do with 
power when he gained it. But the safety of the American future 
depends upon the freedom of action with which hopeful, in- 
jured, disgruntled classes, along whatever frontier life may 
set, gain control of the instrument board of government, and 
win their chance to rule. This is the American equivalent for 
revolution. It is not peace; but it is not suicide. It is not neces- 
sary that the classes of the new frontier should know what to 
do, or possess competence to do it. No great party has solved 
the problem that it set; and the more one sees of government 
and the finite mind of statesmen the less he may trust in fore- 
sight as the route to safety. The essential thing is peace; and 
orderly procession. No party, new or old, will save the day. 
No program from the laboratory or study, or from the ether, 
will bring the millenium. The future like the past will be a 
battleground of trial and error, while that pursuit of happi- 
ness which America claimed as birthright will continue to be 
pursuit. Life may be expected to continue cruel and harsh; 
those who have strength will always rule while those who are 
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weak will always suffer. But the suffering will be least where 
cataclysm is absent, and where society passes from phase to 
phase in decency and order. When a new frontier generates 
a new body of raw material for party making, and gives it 
weight enough to dominate, there is no safe place to put the 
leaders of the discontented except in the seat of power. In this 
troubled world that for which Americans ought most to hope 
is that the overturn of 1932 should prove to be a belated ad- 
herence to the original party practice, and that the exponents 
of the new deal should prove themselves in fact to be the direc- 
tors of a new Jacksonianism of the common man. 


FREDERIC L. PAXSON 
University of California 








Bouchard in the Islands of the Pacific 
Lewis W. Bealer 


Almost unknown to Anglo-Saxon historians of the Pacific 
Coast is the story of the earlier activities of the Buenos Aires 
privateering expedition under Hippolyte Bouchard which 
raided the coast of Spanish California late in 1818 — an odyssey 
of sixteen months of voyaging eastward from Buenos Aires by 
way of the Indian Ocean, the Philippines, and the Hawaiian 
Islands in the course of a cruise which eventually all but cir- 
cumnavigated the globe. 

Hippolyte, or Hipolito, Bouchard, a Frenchman, had been 
in the naval service of the patriots of the Rio de la Plata almost 
from the outset of the Hispanic American Wars of Independ- 
ence, taking a prominent part in the Paraguayan and Plata 
estuary campaigns against the Spaniards.’ In 1815 he was 
second in command of the privateering expedition to the Pacific 
under the great Irish-Argentinian naval hero William Brown,’ 
Brown and Bouchard, with three * vessels, successfully rounded 
the Horn in the closing weeks of that year and over a period 
of several months harassed the royalists of the West Coast of 
South America, capturing several prizes, prominent among 
them being the merchant frigate “Consecuencia.” * When the 
two commanders parted company at the Galapagos Islands, the 


1“Foja de servicios de Bouchard.” Filiberto de Oliveira Cézar, El corsario “Ia 
Argentina” (Buenos Aires, 1894), 79-80. 

2 For detailed accounts of this expedition, see Ricardo Caillet-Bois, Nuestros corsarios, 
I: Brown y Bouchard en el Pacifico, 1815-1816 (Buenos Aires, 1930) and José Toribio 
Medina, La expedicién de corso del comodoro Guillermo Brown em aguas del Pacifico... 
(Buenos Aires, 1928). 

8A fourth vessel, the “Constitucién,” was lost with al] hands while attempting to 
round the Horn. Teodoro Caillet-Bois, Ensayo de historia naval argentina (Buenos 
Aires, 1929), 120. 

4 Jbid., 122. 
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“Consecuencia” was allotted to Bouchard in exchange for his 
own corvette, the “Halcon,” which had become unseaworthy, 
and Bouchard returned to Buenos Aires in the former vessel.° 
At Buenos Aires the “Consecuencia” was duly condemned by 
a prize court and was bought by Dr. Vicente Anastasio de 
Echevarria, who had been armorer and principal owner of the 
“Halcon.” She was then rechristened the “Argentina” and 
commissioned and equipped for a privateering cruise under 
Bouchard’s command.° The intention of Echevarria himself 
and of the government at Buenos Aires apparently was that 
the frigate should cruise off the Cape of Good Hope and in 
the Indian Ocean, there to intercept vessels of the Philippine 
Company bound for Europe. Bouchard himself, however, 
seems to have toyed with the idea of extending privateering 
activity to the Philippines and neighboring waters even while 
he was on his previous cruise." 

Finally, after long delays, the “Argentina” left the Plata, 
bound for the Indian Ocean, 9 July, 1817. A formidable ship 
of 677 tons burthen, she was well-armed and well-manned, 
carrying 34 guns* and a crew of some 4650, including 150 
soldiers.” Next in command to Bouchard was Nathan Somers, 
avery capable British seaman. Most of his other officers were 
likewise British, among them Lieutenants William Sheppard, 
Daniel Oliver, and Louis Crassack. Supplies for six months 
were carried.” 


5 Cf. Medina, of. cit. (appendix), xxv-xxvi; Angel Justiniano Carranza, Campajfias 
navales de la Repiiblica Argentina. Cuadros histéricos (4 vols., Buenos Aires, 1914- 
1916), 111, 65. 

6 Carranza, op. cit., m1, 188. 

7 Cf. Ricardo Caillet-Bois, of. cif., 51-52. 

8“Estado general en que sale de este puerto pata la mar... la fragata corsario 
nombrada Argentina” (26 June, 1817), “Archivo de Echevarria,” in Boletin del centro 
naval (Buenos Aires, 1927), XLIV, 483-485. Mitre, however, gives the number of guns 
as 42. Cf. Bartolomé Mitre, “El crucero de la Argentina (1817-1819),” in his Paginas 
de historia (Buenos Aires, 1909), 65. 

®“Estado general . . .,” loc. cit., XLIV, 485. 

10 Various renditions of these names occur. Mitre calls Sheppard and Crassack 
“Shipsi” and “Greyssac” ; to Carranza, they were respectively “Shipre” and “Creyssac.” 
The Registro oficial has them as “Shipre” and “Crey.” Cf. Mitre, loc. cit., 66; Carranza, 
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Except for a serious outbreak of fire while still in the At. 
lantic, little of consequence occurred until the “Argentina” 
reached Madagascar and entered the harbor of Tamatave, 4 
September, 1817. Thus far, no Spanish vessels and few others 
had been sighted.” 

At the time of the “Argentina’s” arrival, there were in the 
harbor of Tamatave four British and French vessels engaged in 
loading slaves bought in the islands. At the request of the Brit- 
ish commissioner in the port, Bouchard is said to have “placed 
his guns at the service of enslaved humanity . . . and puta 
stop to the traffic” over a period of ten days, until he was re- 
lieved by the British corvette “Conway” assigned to the station 
for that purpose.” 

From Madagascar Bouchard continued to sail eastward in 
search of prizes. After vainly seeking his prey along the Bengal 
coast, he at last turned toward Java. A month and a half had 
elapsed since his departure from Madagascar and a large part 
of his crew had gone down with scurvy. It was necessary, there- 
fore, that the sick be landed and given an opportunity to re- 
cuperate ashore. Accordingly, early in November, he anchored 
at a small island off the eastern point of Java, close to the en- 
trance of the Strait of Sonda, remaining there for ten days.” 


op. cit., U1, 106-107; Registro oficial de la Republica Argentina que comprende los decu- 
mentos despididos desde 18fo hasta 1873 (50 vols., Buenos Aires, 1879), 1, 645, 753- 

Sheppard at least was a deserter from the British navy. Cf. “Archivo de Echevarria,” 
loc. cit., XLIV, 638. 

11 Carranza, op. cit., U1, 110-111. The greater part of Carranza’s discussion of the 
voyage is based on Bouchard’s own Relacién, which has not been available for the present 
study. Indeed, that portion covering the cruise from Madagascar to Hawaii follows 
“almost exactly” with the Relacién. Cf. “Archivo de Echevarria” (editor’s note), /oc. 
cit., XLIV, 650. 

12 Carranza, op. cit., ul, 111; Mitre, lec,-cit., 70-71; Teodoro Caillet-Bois, of. cit., 
155. As all accounts of Bouchard’s activity at Madagascar are derived from his own 
story, it is difficult to evaluate the incident. No mention whatsoever is made by Ellis 
in his History of Madagascar, although he devotes several chapters to discussion of 
the slave trade in Madagascar at this period. Cf. William Ellis, History of Madagascar 
(2 vols., London, 1838), 1, 144-256, passim. 

13 At this stage of the voyage, more than forty of the crew had died, forty-four ac- 
cording to Piriz, and “at one time there were nearly a hundred men sick in the ship’s 
hospital.” Mitre, foc. cit., 71. Cf. “Manuscrito de Piriz,” Boletin del centro naval 
(Buenos Aires, 1930), XLVu, 624. Piriz commanded the troops aboard the “Argentina.” 
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By now it had been fully determined to head for the Philip- 
pines, and three weeks after leaving Javan waters the “Argen- 
tina” entered the Strait of Macassar. There, on the 7th of 
December, occurred the first action in which the “Argentina” 
had yet engaged. While she was becalmed in the strait, the 
frigate was attacked by Malay pirates in a fleet of five proas, 
who attempted to board her. Evidently, the pirates had taken 
her to be a merchantman and were unaware of her strength. 
Thoroughly at a disadvantage, the attackers lost heavily in the 
hand-to-hand fight which ensued, and one of the proas, covered 
by the guns of the “Argentina,” was captured with 42 prisoners. 
None of the privateer’s men was killed, but Somers and two 
other officers and four sailors were seriously wounded.“ 


Immediately, Bouchard called his officers in council of war ... and, 
considering that only a short time before, the pirates had taken a Portuguese 
vessel, slaughtering its entire crew, he ordered that the prisoners be treated 
as pirates. Sentence having been pronounced, an officer and two carpenters 
armed with axes went into the proa. After taking from her the youngest of 
the prisoners, 24 in number, they cut down the masts, the battery opened 
fire, and the boat sank amid cries of “Allah! Allah!”, repeated in chorus 
by the condemned members of the crew. 

The other four proas, who had not placed themselves with cannon-shot, 
fled at full speed and were soon lost beyond the horizon.’® 


Nearly a month later, 2 January, 1818, the “Argentina” ar- 
rived at the island of Jol6, directly south of the Philippine 
archipelago. In that independent Malay stronghold, Bouchard 
spent five days in reprovisioning. Then, he headed for Manila, 
arriving off Luzon on the last day of January.** Almost seven 
months had elapsed since the “Argentina” had left American 
waters, and in all that time not a single Spanish vessel had been 
sighted. The only enemy encountered — aside from the Ma- 


14 All accounts are, of course, from members of the “Argentina’s” company, and proper 
allowance should be made for exaggeration of the enemy’s numbers as well as his losses. 
15 Mitre, loc. cit., 74. The prisoners who were spared were apparently incorporated 
in the crew, for Malays are said to have been included in the ship’s company when 
she left Hawaii ten months later. Cf. Peter Corney, Voyages in the Northern Pacific. . . 
(Honolulu, 1896), r2z. 
16 Carranza, op. cit., 113-114. 
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lays — had been a far more potent one, scurvy, which had by 
this time carried away close to a hundred of the crew, leaving 
many others in a very weakened state. Now, at last, Spanish 
waters had been reached and legitimate prizes were available, 


For two months Bouchard cruised in the immediate vicinity 
of Manila; 16 prizes were taken, but all were small and of 
little value; therefore, after being relieved of provisions and 
other supplies, they were sent to the bottom.” From prisoners 
taken, Bouchard learned that within the port were two large 
Philippine Company ships, a Spanish corvette of war, and a 
flotilla of small boats armed with one and two guns each. “Find- 
ing the enemy with such superior force, I expected attack. | 
lived with precaution, but without fear. The determination 
and resolution of the Argentinians was for victory or death, 
despite the small number who remained.” * But the Spaniards 
made no move to break the blockade. Consternation prevailed 
within the port, as the “Argentina” continued to take prizes. 
The cargoes of the captured boats consisted chiefly of food- 
stuffs, and served to replenish the stores of the privateer, while 
lack of them caused food shortage in Manila.” “The inhabi- 
tants have asked the British admiral to send a frigate to protect 
their commerce,” declared a letter from Manila, 13 March, 
1818, “but the Spanish governor refuses to sanction such a pro- 
ceeding.” * Instead, a strict embargo on all shipping was im- 
posed, and with prizes few and of little value, Bouchard lifted 
the blockade and transferred his operations to the northwestern 
shores of the island. Only then did the Spaniards even simulate 
action, as another letter from Manila shows: 


I have been embargoed here 26 days on account of this government fitting 
out an expedition of two ships of 66 guns, one large schooner, with four 


17 Jbid., ut, 114. Sheppard says “no less than 28 prizes” were destroyed in the Philip- 
pines, but this figure would include those taken off northern Luzén. Sheppard to Wynn 
(4 Feb., 1820). “Archivo de Echevarria,” loc. cit., xLIV, 650-651. 

18 Mitre, loc. cit., 75. 

19 Carranza, op. cif., 11, 115. 

20 Moniteur universel (Paris), 22 Oct., 1818. According to this letter there were “sev- 
eral” privateers. 
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small guns and a large 24-pounder, six gunboats with a long brass each, and 
upwards of 700 men, to capture one cruiser from Buenos Aires mounting 26 
guns and with certainly not more than 120 men, for 60 have been lost by 
sickness, etc. The expedition has been preparing for fifty days, and the com- 
mander has done everything he could to delay the time of sailing, so that 
the cruiser might leave unmolested. 


The governor has at length compelled him to put to sea; he is now under 
way, and as soon as he is out of sight, I shall have liberty to sail.”* 


Almost all of this preparation took place after Bouchard had 
left the vicinity of Manila. 

The blockade of Manila was lifted on the 30th of March; 
ten days later, the “Argentina” was cruising along the coast 
of northern Luzon, when a Spanish brig was sighted. Bouchard 
immediately gave chase, but the Spaniard fled into the nearby 
port of Santa Cruz. Bouchard was unwilling, however, that 
the brig should escape him. The port being too shallow for a 
vessel of the “Argentina’s” draft, three of the frigate’s boats 
were armed and sent, under the general command of Somers, 
to attack the brig within the harbor. Somers, who led the assault, 
was too impulsive; without waiting for the other boats to sup- 
port him, he and his force of twenty men attacked, but their 
overloaded boat capsized as it collided with the brig. While 
the men struggled in the water, the brig’s crew, aided by the 
inhabitants of the port, slaughtered them in cold blood. By the 
time the other two boats arrived, only five of the seamen were 
left alive, and one of them subsequently died of his wounds. 
Somers was among the missing. 

Somers’ loss was a serious blow indeed, for he was not only 
a capable officer, but, as an Englishman on good terms with 
Bouchard, he had managed to keep his countrymen among the 
officers and crew satisfied. Bouchard’s own indignation at the 
barbarous massacre of Somers and his men was so great that 
he determined to take the brig no matter at what cost. Moving 
down the coast to a small port some six leagues distant from 
Santa Cruz, he observed several small schooners within the 


21 “Letter dated 13 May, 1818, received at Providence.” Providence Patriot, as quoted 
in Niles’ Weekly Register (Baltimore), 30 Jan., 1819. 
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harbor and, accordingly, sent Crassack to seize one which could 
navigate the shallow waters of Santa Cruz. This was achieved 
without difficulty, and, arming the schooner, Bouchard sent it 
into the harbor of Santa Cruz; despite the presence of two 
hundred armed men and a small battery on the shore, very little 
resistance was offered; the brig was cut out and put under 
command of Lieutenant Oliver, with the intention that it should 
serve as an auxiliary to the “Argentina.” ” 

Three days later, 13 April, 1818, to the north of Luzén, a 
schooner from Guam described as “richly laden for the account 
of the Spanish government” was captured, by far the most 
valuable prize thus far in the voyage. But, hardly had a small 
prize crew been put aboard, when a hurricane blew. For two 
days the schooner was in sight, but no communication was 
possible with either it or the brig. Then both brig and schooner 
disappeared from view. Six days later, after the tempest had 
subsided, the brig was sighted again, but nothing was ever 
learned as to the schooner’s fate. For seventeen days the brig 
and the “Argentina” navigated in consort; then, the former, 
too, disappeared and, two days later, failed to arrive at the 
appointed rendezvous. After waiting vainly for nearly two 
weeks, Bouchard was compelled to give his prize up as lost. 
“Thus were lost the most valuable prize of the cruise, the boat 
which had been counted upon to augment the expedition’s 
maritime power, and no small portion of the crew.” * 


22 Carranza, op. cit., Ul, 116-117. 

28 Mitre, loc. cit., 78-79. Mitre suggests the possibility that the prize crew of an officer 
and seven men was overpowered by the schooner’s original crew. Carranza advances 
the theory that the prize crew itself mutinied and headed to China. Carranza, of. cit, 
m1, 117, fn. A letter written by Sheppard in 1820 offers, by inference, still another ex- 
planation. Discussing the hardships of the voyage, Sheppard relates, “At the island of 
Madagascar... Mr. Mills [an officer who had been disciplined even before the depar- 
ture from Buenos Aires] escaped from the boat; afterwards we went to Manila ... Mr. 
Thompson [Lieutenant Thompson] escaped with one of the boats—Mr. Louis [Crassack] 
with another and Mr. Oliver with another.” Sheppard to Wynn (4 Feb., 1820), lac. cit. 
XLIV, 651. 

Oliver was the prizemaster of the brig taken at Santa Cruz; Crassack or Thompson 
might well have been the unnamed officer sent aboard the schooner, for neither of them 
is mentioned in later discussion. Certainly, the clear implication of Sheppard’s comments 
is that the separation of these officers was deliberate on the part of each. Three such 
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Meanwhile, the captain of the missing schooner had been 
retained aboard the “Argentina” as a prisoner, and from him 
Bouchard learned that three Philippine Company boats were 
engaged in the China trade; accordingly, after giving up hope 
for Oliver and the brig, he set sail for China on the 21st of May. 
Contrary winds, however, held the “Argentina” back as she 
slowly fought her way to the fortieth parallel. 


At that latitude, provisions began to run short and the convalescent sick 


weakened to the point that in a single day three bodies were thrown over- 
board. 


In consequence, giving up his voyage to the coast of China, Bouchard 
resolved to go to the Sandwich Islands. There took place the most singular 
adventures of this odyssey, precursors of other extraordinary exploits which 
were justly to crown such noble and protracted hardships.** 


On 17th of August, nearly three months after leaving Philip- 
pine waters, Bouchard sighted the Sandwich, or Hawaiian, 
Islands; at dawn on the 18th, he was approached by a canoe 
manned by natives. One of them, “mumbling in detestable 
English,” informed him that he was close to the island of Ha- 
waii, and gave him to understand that, only the previous eve- 
ning, a boat which was still in sight had left the island, and 
that “there remained in the harbor another vessel, a Spanish 
war vessel, armed with 18 guns, which now belonged to the 
king of the island.” ™ 

Puzzled that a Spanish ship of war should be in the possession 
of the king of Hawaii, Bouchard ordered Sheppard to visit the 
boat then in sight in order to obtain further information. Very 
shortly Sheppard returned with the surprising news that the 
ship in the harbor was not a Spaniard, but the Buenos Aires 
privateer corvette “Santa Rosa de Chacabuco,” whose crew 
had mutinied and, bringing her into Hawaii, had sold her to the 
king of Hawaii! 

Bouchard forthwith investigated the vessel personally, and 
when a careful check of the crew and passengers disclosed that 


separations, or even the two which all accounts agree took place, would scarcely have 
the result of chance. They must have been planned. 
*4 Mitre, loc. cit., 79. 25 Carranza, op. cit., 1, 118. 
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nine mutineers were aboard, ordered it back into port. The 
“Santa Rosa’ men themselves were held as prisoners and 
thoroughly questioned. From them and from subsequent in- 


quiry ashore, Bouchard learned the story of the cruise of the 
“Santa Rosa de Chacabuco.” ” 


The corvette “Santa Rosa de Chacabuco,” originally the 
North American vessel “Liberty,” * was owned by George 
Macfarlane, a prominent British merchant of Buenos Aires 
who armed and equipped several privateers for service under 
the colors and commission of the government at Buenos Aires, 
It was commissioned as a privateer, 7 May, 1817, and promptly 
put into service, sailing from the Plata for a cruise in the Pacific, 
24 May, 1817.” At this time she carried 18 guns and a com- 
plement of 130 men, under command of Joseph Turner, an 
Englishman.” Two months later, along the Chilian coast, the 
crew mutinied and, seizing their officers, put them ashore at 
Pichidangui, a small port north of Valparaiso. Then, under the 
command of one McDonald, they began a career of piracy 
along the Peruvian and Ecuadorian coasts.” 

In the next few months they cruised against Spanish com- 
merce with great effectiveness. “A privateer from Buenos 
Aires, called the ‘Chacabuco,’ mounting 18 guns and manned 
principally by English and from the United States, has for 
some time completely interrupted our commerce,” bewailed 
a letter from Panama in March 1818." “Her prizes are neither 
large nor of great importance,” declared the viceroy of Peru, 
Pezuela, “[but] her continued presence has somewhat para- 
lyzed commerce with the lower coast [i.e. Chile].” ” 


26 Ibid., Ul, 119-120, 232-233. 

27 Bell’s Weekly Messenger, 24 Aug., 1817. 

28 Las presas maritimas en la Repiblica Argentina. Primera parte, 1810-1830 (Buenos 
Aires, 1926), 205: Carranza, op. cit., 11, 233. 

29 Tomas Guido, Vindicaciones histéricas (Buenos Aires [?]), 64-66, as cited in Diego 
Barros Arana, Historia jeneral de Chile (16 vols., Santiago de Chile, 1884-1902), XI, 
247, fn.; Carranza, of. cif., m1, 119, fn. According to Carranza the crew numbered 100. 

30 Barros Arana, op. cit., XI, 247, fn.; Corney, op. cit., 95. 

81 Moniteur universel (Paris), 24 May, 1818. 

32 Pezuela to the minister of war (undated). Quoted in Benjamin Vicufia Mackenna, 
Historia de Chile (5 vols., Santiago de Chile, 1866-1882), 1v, 38, fn. 
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They took towns, destroyed vessels, robbed and burnt churches; in short, 
they became the terror of the coast. They sent a party of 40 men under 
command of Griffiths, who was the first lieutenant, to go into a port, and 
cut out some vessels, of which they had information; but, when this party 
were out of sight of the ship, it was agreed by those who remained on board, 
to steer her into the Sandwich Islands and sell her which they accordingly 
did.*8 


The “Santa Rosa” reached the island of Hawaii early in 
April, 1818, and entered Kealakekua Bay. There, McDonald 
represented himself to be Captain Turner and sold the vessel 
to the king of Hawaii, Kamehameha I, for six thousand piculs 
of sandalwood and two casks of rum.* The spoils, meanwhile, 
had apparently been divided among the members of the crew, 
“a wild looking and lawless set, who spent most of their time 
carousing on shore, and imposing on the hospitality of the 
good-natured natives. They had an abundance of gold and silver 
money, besides crucifixes, rosaries, candelabras, chalices, and 
other sacred vessels taken from churches.” Many of these latter 
were distributed among the natives in return for favors.* The 
canny Kamehameha sold them rum at exorbitant prices, said 
to have been as high as a bar of silver for a single bottle, but 
being unacquainted with gold refused to accept it in payment. 
Consequently, as continued debaucheries exhausted their silver, 
they were compelled to have recourse to a North American sea- 
captain, Davis, who — so the story is told — actually exchanged 
silver for their gold on a parity basis! **° 

Among the foreign residents there was a great deal of specu- 
lation as to the character of these lawless visitors, and soon 
suspicions as to their source of wealth were confirmed by “hints 
dropped by some of the strangers while in the cups.” At a 


83 Corney, op. cit., 94-95. 

84 Ibid., 92; Paul Neumann, “Capt. Hypolite Bouchard and his treaty with Kame- 
hameha 1.” In Annual Reports of the Hawaiian Historical Society (Honolulu, 1898), 
V, 23. 

85 William De Witt Alexander, “Captain Bouchard and the Spanish Pirates,” in 
The Friend (Honolulu), March, 1891. Cf., also, H. L. Sheldon, “Bits of Unwritten 
History,” in Hawaiian Almanac and Annual for 1882 (Honolulu, 1881), 28-30. 

86 Alexander, /oc. cif. 
87 Sheldon, Joc. cit., 29. 
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later date, Peter Corney, an Englishman who had been in the 
islands for some time, took credit to himself for having un- 
covered their identity. 


It struck me very forcibly [he wrote] that she must be some ship which the 
crew had run away, or they could not afford to seli her for 6000 piculs, as 
she had a very valuable cargo of dry goods on board, and a great deal of 
money, which was, however, shared among the crew. 


Corney, therefore, entered into conversation with one of the 
crew, “who was half intoxicated,” and made inquiries enough 
to confirm his suspicions. Thereupon, he reported the matter 
to the local chief of his district, who investigated and obtained 
the full story. “Upon our obtaining this information of the 
‘Santa Rosa,” we sent an account of it to Tameameah [ Kameha- 
meha], who gave orders for the men to be distributed among 
the chiefs, each to have a certain number to be answerable 
FOR i 60 

Very shortly after this occurrence, probably in the middle 
of May,” the party which had been left on the South American 
coast under Griffiths arrived in a small brig which they had 
captured. “They were outrageous at finding the ship in the 
possession of the king, and wanted him to give her up, offering 
him the brig and all her cargo in exchange.” But Kamehameha 
had in mind to use the ship for the China trade and refused the 
offer, telling the mutineers that they were “robbers’’ and that 
he would hold the ship for the owners.“ 

For a time the party of mutineers aboard the brig seem to 
have been in doubt as to what course to pursue. Griffiths himself 
went to Kauai, the farthermost island, probably in the brig 
itself, which cruised about the islands over a period of several 
weeks. “They report they are bound for Canton,” one North 
American sea-captain noted in his logbook, “but in the course 


38 Corney, op. cit., 92-93- 

89 Captain Hunnewell, at Honolulu, heard the news on the 21st. James Hunnewell, 
“Voyage in the brig Bordeaux Packet, Boston to Honolulu, 1817, and residence in 
Honolulu, 1817-1818 . . .,” in Papers of the Hawaiian Historical Society (2nd ed., Hono- 


lulu, 1909), Vill, 16-127. 
40 Corney, op. cit., 93. 
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of the day they told contradictory stories. They have been col- 
lecting seed, and I expect they are bound to some uninhabited 
place.” ** Indeed, it is perfectly possible that the mutineers 
had in mind to emulate the crew of the famous “Bounty,” whose 
story had become known only a few years before. Late in July 
the brig seems to have departed from the islands, quite prob- 
ably under command of McDonald.* Certainly the last specific 


reference to her is under date of 16 July, 1818.** A month later 
Bouchard arrived. 


Immediately upon hearing the story of the “Santa Rosa,” 
Bouchard asked and obtained an audience with the king. Claim- 
ing the ship as the property of the United Provinces of the Rio 
de la Plata, he demanded that both ship and mutineers be sur- 
rendered to him. To avoid any questions as to his own authority 
to act in the matter, Bouchard very blandly presented to King 
Kamehameha a forged document which purported to be a 
formal order from the government at Buenos Aires, dated 27 
April, 1818, instructing Bouchard to hunt down the “Santa 
Rosa” “wherever it might be found!” “* After a lengthy parley, 
the king assented upon condition that he be reimbursed for the 
purchase price of the “Santa Rosa,” as well as for other costs 
sustained in connection with the mutineers. Under this arrange- 
ment, the corvette was delivered to him on the 3oth of August. 

A few days later Bouchard issued to the king a formal docu- 
ment which set forth that, “because of the difficulties which 


#1 Hunnewell, Joc. cit. Hunnewell makes this entry under date of 21 June. Similar 
comments occur later. 

*2Corney, op. cit., 95. According to Alexander, McDonald, whom he calls Turner, 
“left for Honolulu, where he managed to get away on some passing vessel.” Cf. 
Alexander, loc. cit. Hunnewell, who was in Honolulu at the time and took no little 
interest in the mutineers’ activities, is silent. 

48 Cf. Hunnewell, loc. cit, Carranza states that the brig left “for Canton on the 29th 
of August,” that is, immediately after the news of Bouchard’s arrival at Hawaii reached 
Honolulu. Carranza, of. cit., 11, 122. But, in view of the attention Hunnewell paid to 
the whole matter, it is reasonable to suppose he would have mentioned it in his log. 

#4 Actually, Bouchard was in Philippine waters in April, 1818. Cf. supra. The docu- 
ment itself is published in Spanish original and English translation in the “Appendix 
of confirmatory letters” to Corney’s work. Cf. Corney, of. cit., 131-132, 135-136. The 
original is in the Hawaiian archives. Cf. Robert C. Lydecker, “The Archives of Hawaii,” 
Papers of the Hawaiian Historical Society (Honolulu, 1906), x1, 12-13. 
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may arise in regard to the vessels belonging to the United 
Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, e.g., mutinies, escapes, etc., 
as happened formerly in the case of the corvette ‘Santa Rosa,’ 
King Kamehameha was authorized “in the name of the nation 
of the United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata” to proceed 
against any similar vessels taking refuge within his dominions, 
At the same time the king agreed to provide Bouchard with 
provisions and other necessary supplies for the continuation of 
his voyage. This incident has given rise to an oft-repeated story 
that he signed with the king “a treaty of alliance for peace, 
war, and commerce, by which the king recognized the inde- 
pendence of Argentina.” “ 

Bouchard now set out to punish the mutineers. In eight days’ 
time, the “Santa Rosa” was restored to her previous condition 
and placed under command of Peter Corney. Bouchard then 
proceeded on his self-appointed task of bringing the mutineers 
to justice. Together, the two vessels made the rounds of the 
archipelago, collecting some seventy-odd mutineers scattered 
throughout the islands. Among the last to be apprehended was 
Griffiths, who was at Kauai, an island under a king independent 
of Kamehameha. A council of war condemned him to death, 
but overnight he escaped with the connivance of the king of 
Kauai, who proceeded to give him shelter and who refused to 
surrender him, even defying threats of bombardment. Not 
until the two vessels actually made ready to bombard the prin- 
cipal village of the island was the fugitive surrendered. Two 
hours later, he faced a firing squad on the beach.“ 


45 The treaty story originated with Piriz, commander of the soldiers aboard the 
“Argentina.” Cf. “Manuscrito de Piriz,” Boletin del centro naval (Buenos Aires, 1930), 
XLVI, 630. For an extended discussion of its genuineness, cf. Lydecker, loc. cit. 

46 Oliveira Cézar calls Griffiths “Flecha” [Fletcher?] and adds a romantic but un- 
founded account of his previous career. According to this story, whose basis is oral 
tradition, “Flecha” had previously been a member of the “Argentina’s” crew. Oliveira 
Cézar, op. cit., 26, 45. Carranza has him “Enrique Gribbim,” which Hunnewell renders 
as “J. Gribin.” Cf. Carranza, of. cit., 11, 122; Hunnewell, Joc. cit. Corney, however, 
consistently refers to him as Griffiths. Cf. Corney, of. cit., 90-121, passim. No name 
identifiable as “Fletcher,” “Gribbim,” or “Griffiths” appears in the roster of the “Ar- 
gentina’s” crew to support Oliveira Cézar’s version. Cf. “Lista de la tripulacién de 
la fragata Argentina,” “Archivo de Echevarria,” loc. cit., xLtv, 481-482. There was, 
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At Maui, the last of the mutineers yet in the islands were 
rounded up. “They were tried by a court martial, one was 
sentenced to be shot, the others to get twelve dozen lashes; they 
were brought on deck, and the former was reprieved, but the 
other [sic/] received the punishment, which tore his back in a 
most shocking manner.” ** 

The ships then made sail for the island of Oahu, where 
they took on provisions. Meanwhile, besides the Englishman 
Corney, a number of additional men had been signed on, in- 
cluding sixty of the erstwhile mutineers and eighty Hawaiians. 
According to Corney, the “Santa Rosa” now had “a compli- 
ment [sic] of 100 men, thirty of whom were Sandwich Island- 
ers, the remainder being composed of Americans, Spaniards, 
Portuguese, Creoles, Negroes, Manila men, Malays, and a few 
Englishmen.” The “Argentina” had “260 men, fifty of whom 
were Islanders, the remainder a mixed crew, nearly similar to 
that of the ‘Santa Rosa’.” 

While in the islands Bouchard seems to have evolved the 
idea of descending upon California to harry the Spanish there 
and if possible to revolutionize the province. Once the question 
of the mutineers had been disposed of and his vessels victualled 
and manned, he was ready to resume his cruise, and on the 25th 
of October “* sailed from Oahu on a voyage which was to carry 


however, a “Samuel Grifith” noted as being one of the crew of the “Halcén,” Bouchard’s 
earlier ship, and it is conceivable that he was the future mutineer leader. Cf. “Rol de 
la corveta corsaria Alcén,” in Ricardo Caillet-Bois, of. cit. (appendix), vi. 

47 Corney, op. cit., 120-121. 

48 Corney, op. cit., 121. Mitre says that “sixty ex-mutineers and thirty Hawaiians” 
were added. Mitre, Joc. cit., 86. Writing at Honolulu under date of 20 September, 1818, 
Hunnewell notes that the “Argentina” and the “Santa Rosa” were “to sail on a cruise 
in a few days.” With them, according to him, was “a small schooner bought by Ameri- 
cans to sail in company with the patriots.” Cf. Hunnewell, Joc. cit. Obviously, the usually 
very observant captain of the Bordeaux Packet was misinformed as to the schooner, 
unless, as is barely possible, this was the mysterious “patriot schooner’ which subse- 
quently appeared in Alaskan waters in unmanageable condition, with a handful of 
Hawaiian islanders aboard. Cf. Tikhmenev, /stor. obosranie, t, 234, as cited in Hubert 
Howe Bancroft, History of California (7 vols., San Francisco, 1885), u, 226, fn. 

4° Carranza, op. cit., U1, 124. Corney says the 2oth. Corney, of. cit., 121. He is, how- 
ever, very weak on dates and the Carranza version, based directly on Bouchard’s own 
account, is to be preferred. 
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him to California and southward down the Pacific coast of 
America, past the Galapagos Islands, where he had assumed 
command of the “Argentina” three years before, and to Val- 
paraiso and eventual disaster there. 


LEWIS W. BEALER 
University of Arizona 











K’ang Yu-wel, Historical Critic and Social 
Philosopher, 1858-1927" 


William F. Hummel 


During the Manchu period (1644-1912), intellectual in- 
terest shifted in China between metaphysical speculation, his- 
torical criticism and social reformation. For each shift the 
underlying motive of Chinese scholars was either the overthrow 
or the reformation of the alien government. Seeing the fu- 
tility of overthrowing the government by direct action, they 
early started a movement known as Han hsieh (or “Han learn- 
ing”) which had as its two-fold purpose the undoing of the 
speculative Sung hsieh (or “Sung learning”)* and the critical 


*This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch at Stanford 
University, in December, 1934. The Chinese materials used were secured chiefly through 
the kindness of a nephew of K’ang Yu-wei, Professor K’ang S. Hong, Principal of the 
Nom Kue School, San Francisco, California. 

K’ang Yu-wei, born in 1858 in Nan-hai, Kwantung Province, China, came of a family 
noted for its scholarship. He early made a thorough study of Confusian and Buddhist 
classics and eagerly read the comparatively few works which had been translated into 
Chinese from foreign languages. Although he knew not a word in any foreign language, 
he wrote numerous treatises on foreign governments in order to awaken his countrymen 
to the need for immediate reforms. A school which he founded near Canton at once 
attracted brilliant students like Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, who became his co-worker. In 1895, 
during the disastrous Sino-Japanese War, he led more than one thousand scholars who 
petitioned the Peking government for drastic reforms, and thus revived mass political 
action in China. In four years he sent seven petitions, most of which were never rec- 
ognized on the ground that he was not of sufficiently high rank to send them. But in 
1898, he finally won the confidence of Emperor Kwang-Hsii and, with the assistance 
of other scholars, he promoted the ill-fated “Hundred Days of Reform.” The Empress- 
Dowager, Tzu Hsi, imprisoned the Emperor, nullified all of the edicts issued in his 
name, and executed six of the scholars who assisted him. Fortunately K’ang Yu-wei and 
,Liang Ch’i-ch’ao escaped over-seas where the former founded the Royalist Society, 
which urged the restoration of the Emperor to his throne and advocated the establish- 
ment of a constitutional monarchy. Returning to China in 1913, after traveling as an 
exile in thirty-one foreign countries, he pleaded in vain for the establishment of 
Confucianism as the religion of the Republic. In 1917 he promoted the Manchu restora- 
tion movement, without success. He died in Tsing-tao, Shantung Province, in 1927. 

1 The “Sung learning,” so-called because it originated in the Sung dynasty (960-1280) 
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study of the oldest available Confucian classics of the Han 
dynasty (206 B.C.-220 A.D.).? But after 1820, amid the political 
confusion and intellectual repression engendered by foreign 
aggressions and internal rebellions, the scholars again sought 
consolation and enlightenment in the speculative “Sung learn- 
ing.” This futile search for the moral law and intuitive knowl- 
edge continued unabated until about 1890. By this time the 
need for reforming the government became so obvious that 
a few bold scholars, under the leadership of K’ang Yu-wei, 
revived historical criticism, while Dr. Sun-Yat-sen and his 
followers secretly worked to overthrow the Manchu regime. 

In 1891, K’ang Yu-wei published his epoch-making treatise, 
The Forged Classics of the Wang Mang Period.’ For nine- 
teen hundred years the name of Wang Mang had been ana- 
thema among Confucian scholars because he employed his 
minister, Liu Hsin, to forge documents as sanctions for his 
coup d’etat and for his sociological reforms.* The documents 
which K’ang Yu-wei now showed on good grounds to be forg- 
eries, included twenty-five of the fifty-eight sections in the 
Classic of History, Tso’s Commentary to the Spring and Au- 
tumn Annals, Mao’s Commentary to the Odes, and the Chou-li 
(or “Regulations of Chou”). More than one scholar in the 
past had pointed out discrepancies in these works, but it re- 
mained for K’ang Yu-wei to give convincing evidence of their 
spurious character. He came forth boldly with the revolution- 
ary theory that the classics, or sections thereof, which once were 
written in the so-called ku wen (or “ancient script’’)* of the 


was a Neo-Confucian philosophy which took form under the influence of Buddhism 
and Taoism. See M. Freeman, “The Ch’ing Dynasty Criticism of the Sung Politico- 
philosophy,” Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1928. 
2 These were the documents which remained after the “burning of the books,” in 213 
B.c. They were, as far as possible, restored during the Han dynasty, hence the name 
Han hsiieh (or “Han learning”). 
3 Hsin Hsiieh W ei Ching K’ao, in 14 parts (Canton, 1891). Wang Mang, whose dynastic 
title was Hsin Huang-ti (or “New Emperor”), ruled as a usurper from 9 to 23 A.D. 
4See Hu Shih; “Wang Mang,” Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Lx, 218 f. “In the light of history” says Hu Shih, “Wang Mang must 
be regarded as one of the greatest statesmen China has ever produced.” 
5 The writing on the oracular bones, discovered in Honan Province in 1899, ante- 
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Chou dynasty (1122-255 B.C.) were all forged. He accepted 
as genuine only the classics in the chin wen (or “modern 
script”), and rejected the tradition which had come down 
through the centuries to the effect that the texts in the ancient 
script were recovered in the wall of Confucius’ dwelling in 
the first century B.c. He maintained that the Six Classics * had 
survived the “burning of the books” and that, except for spu- 
rious admixtures, they still exist in the form in which they were 
written or transmitted by the sage. He believed that even much 
of Confucius’ method of writing had passed down to modern 
times as is shown, for example, by the character wen (pertain- 
ing to “literature”), which is written in the same way today 
as in the time of the great sage.’ Whereas he sought to discredit 
the documents in the ancient script, which were often used to 
sanction the reactionary policies of the government, he really 
hoped to enhance the influence of Confucius. 

It was too much to expect of K’ang Yu-wei perfect detach- 
ment in the writing of this treatise. Literary and historical 
critics were yet separated into rival schools, one favoring the 
classics in the ancient script and another those in the modern 
script. This partisan attitude sometimes showed itself in a 
tendency to draw unsubstantiated conclusions as, for example, 
his assertion that the bells, tripods, and cups used for cere- 
monial purposes, were deliberately ordered cast by Liu Hsin 
in order to deceive later generations.® It was also revealed in 
the rivalry between the scholars who urged the “preservation 
of the national past” ° and those who foresaw the inevitable 
“reorganization of the national heritage.” *° The former were 
yet so powerful that, after K’ang Yu-wei’s treatise had been 
in existence for only one year, they persuaded the government 


dates the so-called “ancient script’ by many centuries. See F. A. Chalfant, “Early 
Chinese Writing,” Memoirs of the Carnegie Museum, tv (September, 1906). 
®The Six Classics included the Book of History, the Book of Poetry, the Book of 
Changes, the Spring and Autumn Annals, the Record of Rites, and the Record of Music. 
The last disappeared, except for a few sections and notices to be found in other books. 
T Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, Ch’ing Tai Hsiieh Shu Kai Lun (Shanghai, 1922), 129. 
8 Ibid., 128. 9 Pao-ts’un kuo-ts’ui. 
10 Cheng-li kuo ku. 
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censors to order the printing blocks destroyed.” They so re. 
sented his revolutionary interpretations of the classics that they 
ironically called him “The Modern Sage.” ” Yet they were 
ultimately doomed to defeat, as was shown by the unrestricted 
study of Chinese history which followed K’ang Yu-wei’s in- 
vestigations and by the reform movement which he helped the 
Emperor to initiate. 

The opportunity to initiate a successful reform movement 
never seemed more propitious than in the summer of 1898. 
Three years earlier China had been defeated in the war with 
Japan, and now she was vainly protesting the acquisition of 
her territory by the European powers. The Empress-Dowager, 
Tzu Hsi, had retired to her luxurious retreat in the Summer 
Palace, leaving Emperor Kwang Hsii nominally free to ini- 
tiate the many reforms suggested by K’ang Yu-wei. The latter 
had written numerous essays on foreign governments and had 
influenced Kwang Hsii to take as his exemplars in promoting 
reforms Peter the Great of Russia and Emperor Meiji of Japan. 
It was chiefly through the translated works of the Japanese, 
the literary labors of Protestant missionaries like Timothy 
Richards and Young J. Allen, and the reports of returned Chi- 
nese emigrants that both the Emperor and his adviser had 
gained an insight into the requirements of modern civilization. 

During the so-called “Hundred Days of Reform,” from 
June 11, to September 22, 1898, many edicts were promulgated 
by the Emperor, with the advice of K’ang Yu-wei and seven 
other scholars. The system of imperial literary examinations 
was to be completely changed, and candidates were required 
to show knowledge of economics, history, and current problems. 
Colleges and technical schools for the advancement of scientific _ 
knowledge were to be opened. A translation bureau for the 
translation of foreign books was to be established. There was 
to be a complete reorganization of the government so as to 
abolish numerous sinecures, promote the training of more effi- 


11 Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, Ch’ing Tai Hsiich Shu Kai Lun, 129. 
12 Wen Ching, The Chinese Crisis from Within (London, 1901), 16. This author’s sut- 
name is Lin, but, to escape detection by government censors, he used his given name. 
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cient military forces, and provide for the monthly publication 
of government revenues and expenditures. Modern news- 
papers and magazines, trade associations and banks were to be 
founded. The right to memorialize the throne directly was to 
be conferred upon all officials throughout the Empire without 
respect to rank. In the words of one of the edicts “changes must 
be made to accord with the necessities of the times,” * thus 
proving that the reformers would no longer bow down in abject 
submission to the past. 

The Emperor was seeking the assistance of Yiian Shih-k’ai 
in preventing outside interference when the Empress-Dowager 
suddenly rose in her wrath and slit the thin-spun thread of 
reform. She placed a heavy price on the head of the fleeing 
reformer, ordered the public execution of his brother and five 
other associates, and commanded the exhumation of the graves 
of his ancestors. All of the decrees of the Emperor, who was 
now virtually a prisoner, were suddenly nullified; yet only 
four years later she was issuing decrees of exactly the same 
tenor in a vain effort to restore the lost prestige of the dying 
monarchy. Action had produced reaction, and reaction had 
produced further reaction until the reorganization of the na- 
tion could no more be stopped than could a big stone rolling 
down from a high cliff be hindered from reaching its destina- 
tion.“* In fact this abortive reform movement was only an 
incident in a stupendous evolutionary reform program which 
K’ang Yu-wei attributed to Confucius. 

The documentary basis for this so-called Confucian reform 
program was set forth by K’ang Yu-wei in a second startling 
treatise, Confucius as a Reformer, which was completed in 
1898.*° It ignores the great philosophical schools which flour- 
ished side by side with the school of Confucius, and which 
many scholars today believe provides “the congenial soil in 


which to transplant the best products of occidental philosophy 


18 A. H. Smith, China in Convulsion (New York, 1901), 1, 132. 

14 Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, K’ang Nan-hai Ch’uan (New York, 1928), 11. 

15 K’ung Tzu Kai Chih K’ao, in twenty-one parts (Canton, 1898). See K’ang Yu-wei’s 
outline of this treatise in Pu Jen Tsa Chik (February, 1913), t. 
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and science.” ** It pictures the sage as a man of vigorous action 
and broad social vision who employed the legends of the ancient 
golden age of Yao and Shun as criteria by which to judge the 
ultimate perfection of the future world.” It asserts that Con- 
fucius wrote all of the Six Classics in order to counteract other 
reactionary schools of thought and to set forth a program for 
a progressive social order. It points out that, while the people 
in other feudal states were following reactionary guides, those 
in the state of Lu followed Confucius, as recorded in the Spring 
and Autumn Annals. It reveals how the teachings of the sage, 
because of their inherent superiority over other teachings, be- 
came the basis of the state cult of China. Therefore, unlike the 
historians of the “ancient text” school, who looked upon Con- 
fucius as a “transmitter and not an originator,” * K’ang Yu-wei 
used documents to show that he was a great creative genius. 

In addition to the Spring and Autumn Annals, K’ang Yu-wei 
utilized the Record of Rites and the Book of Mencius, both of 
which are sometimes believed to have been interpolated by 
scholars in and after the Han dynasty. The Book of Changes, 
which is an ancient book of oracles, and certain apocryphal 
writings (Ch’i wei), which are very different from the genuine 
Confucian literature, probably were the chief sources of his 
prophetic and religious ideas.” Of the three existing com- 
mentaries to the Spring and Autumn Annals, K’ang Yu-wei 
preferred that by Kung Yang. Besides being the most analyti- 
cal,” it was the favorite commentary of the “modern text” 
school and the one in which he believed he had discovered a 
theory of progress covering three stages. The first stage is the 
chi luan shih (or “age of confusion”), the second, the sheng 
p’ing shih (or “age of advancing peace”), and the third, the 


16 Hu Shih, The Development of the Logical Method in Ancient China (Shanghai, 
1922), 18. 

17 Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, K’ang Nan-hai Ch’uan, 29. 

18 Lun Yii (Analects), vu, 1. The scholars of the “modern text” school said that this 
statement was an example of the native modesty of Confucius. 

19 J, K. Shryock, The Origin and Development of the State Cult of Confucius (New 
York, 1932), 12, 12. 

20 Tseng Yu-hao, Modern Chinese Legal and Political Philosophy (Shanghai, 1934), 
45. The three commentaries are by Kung Yang, Tso Ch’iu-ming, and Ku Liang. 
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1927), 195. 


The First Stage 


Federation of former 
States. 


Inequality of personal 
rights within the sev- 
eral countries. 


Capital punishment not 
yet abolished. 


Every country having 
its Own money. 


The people owning pri- 
vate property, and the 
Government paying 
the price for its ex- 
propriation from the 
people. 


Every country protect- 
ing its own trade. 
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The Second Stage 


Construction of a new 


Public State. 
Gradual equalization of 


rights within coun- 
tries, but inequality 
between the races. 


Capital punishment 
abolished, but not life 


imprisonment. 


The moneys of various 
countries gradually 
unified. 


The people’s private 
property not to be ex- 
propriated without 
great reason. 


The International Gov- 
ernment protecting 
the trade of the sev- 
eral countries. 
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fai ping shih (or “age of great peace’). In the Record of 
Rites the corresponding terms are hsiao k’ang (or “limited 
peace”), t’at p’ing (or “great peace”), and ¢a t’ung (or “grand 
harmony”). The foliowing chart,” arranged by Kyoson Tsu- 
chida, clarifies K’ang Yu-wei’s interpretations of these three 
stages of social evolution: 


The Third Stage 


Extinction of the State 
in a world society. 


Equality of all people, 
distinction between 
the states and the 
races being extin- 
guished. 


All punishment abol- 
ished, sense of shame, 
being sufficient. 


Money disappears. 


Private property extin- 
guished. 


The distinction of 
States being extin- 
guished, there is no 
protection needed. 


Of this third and final stage, K’ang Yu-wei said we have 


Confucius’ own picture recorded in a famous passage in the 
Record of Rites. This passage reads in English as follows: 


When the Great Principle (of the Great Similarity) prevails, the whole 





21Kyoson Tsuchida, Contemporary Thought of Japan and China (New York, 
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world will become a republic; they elect men of talents, virtue and ability; 


they talk about sincere agreement, and cultivate universal peace. Thus men 
do not regard as their parents only their own parents, nor treat as their 
children only their own children. A competent provision is secured for the 
aged till their death, employment for the middle-aged, and the means of 
growing up to the young. The widowers, widows, orphans, childless men, 
and those who are disabled by disease, are all sufficiently maintained. Each 
man has his rights, and each woman has her individuality safe-guarded. They 
produce wealth, disliking that it should be thrown away upon the ground, 
but not wishing to keep it for their own gratification. Disliking idleness, 
they labor, but not alone with a view to their own advantage. Robbers, 
filchers and rebellious traitors do not exist. Hence the outer doors remain 
open, and are not shut. This is the stage of what I call the Great Simi- 
larity.?” 


On the basis of this and other excerpts from the classics K’ang 
Yu-wei produced a treatise entitled the Ta T’ung Shu™ (or 
“Book of Grand Harmony’’). Liang Ch’i-ch’ao says that if we 
call The Forged Classics of the Wang Mang Period a cyclone 
and Confucius as a Reformer a volcano, then this work should 
be called an earthquake.™ Although written as early as 188s, 
not more than one-third of it has so far appeared in print, and 
only two copies of the original manuscript are said to be in 
existence. At the close of the World War, Woodrow Wilson 
requested K’ang Yu-wei to send him a copy of this work. The 
latter not only complied with this request, but sent a letter in 
which he offered definite suggestions concerning the proposed 
League of Nations.” His most able students, to whom he gave 
the central theme of the book in class lectures, frequently 
begged him to publish it, but he declined to accede to their 
request. Like Confucius, who first sought to advance peace in 
his own state of Lu before trying to bring it to the larger world, 


22 Li Chi, Li Yiin. Translation from Ch’en Huan-chang, The Economic Principles 
of Confucius and His School (New York, 1911), 1, 18. The Chinese words Ta T’umg are 
variously translated “Great Similarity,’ “Grand Union,” or “Grand Harmony.” The 
translation preferred in this paper is “Grand Harmony.” 

23 K’ang Yu-wei, Ta T’ung Shu, in two parts (San Francisco, 1929). One-third 
appeared in the magazine Pu Jen Tsa Chih, in 1913. The entire manuscript is in tea 
parts. 

24 Ch’ing Tai Hsiieh Shu Kai Lun, 128. 

25 Letter of K’ang Nan-hai to Woodrow Wilson, July 8, 1919. 
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so K’ang Yu-wei tried to make China strong first before work- 
ing for the Ta T’ung. Believing that the world is still in the 
first age, he said that our present duty is to work to achieve the 
age of advancing peace. To talk now of the Ta T’ung would 
only open up the gates to fierce beasts.” 

The philosophy underlying this work is typically Chinese 
in that it begins with a psychological introspection of human 
nature and ends with a way of life for the whole world.” As- 
suming that all men are endowed with a sympathetic under- 
standing of and feeling for the sufferings of men and animals, 
he concludes that the nature of men is to avoid suffering and to 
seck happiness. He does not agree with certain Western philoso- 
phers who say that the individual seeks merely selfish ends.” 
Like a competent physician he diagnoses minutely the causes 
of human suffering and then suggests the remedies, namely 
universal education, benevolent government, machine produc- 
tion, and the development of the religious spirit. In political, 
social, and economic discrimination he saw the chief cause of 
suffering; hence he believed that in the era of Ta T’ung the 
state, the family, and private property would not exist. Unlike 
the long line of Confucian scholars who looked toward a golden 
age in the past and saw the world retrogressing, or passing 
through one cycle after another of growth and decay, he main- 
tained that the Ta T’ung lay in the distant future. Although for 
several thousand years the Chinese government had not shown 
any permanent signs of progress, he said that this state of affairs 
was due to the obstruction of autocratic officials. On the other 
hand, because the officials interfered very little with the free 
development of the people, Chinese society has progressed.” 

The Book of Grand Harmony is so colored by modern pro- 
gressive ideas that it is difficult to agree fully with Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao who says that K’ang Yu-wei developed his theories en- 


26 Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, Ch’ing Tai Hsiieh Shu Kai Lun, 136. 

27 Kyoson Tsuchida, of. cit., 190. Cf. James Legge, The Chinese Classics, translation 
of Ta Hsiieh (The Great Learning), 1, pp. 4, 5. 

28 Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, K’ang Nan-hai Ch’uan, 28. 
29 Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, K’ang Nan-hai Ch’uan, 29. 
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tirely out of his own mind.” Although he spoke no foreign 
language, read no foreign books with the exception of a few 
translated works, and had seen no foreign country before he 
wrote this book, he, nevertheless, had access to the writings of 
missionaries in China, and had himself seen foreign institutions 
in operation in the British controlled island of Hongkong, 
What little he had seen of Western institutions no doubt led 
him to conclude that world unification is implied in the very 
nature of modern means of transportation and communica- 
tion.** Although he had found in the Confucian classics what 
he believed to be a theory of progress, his picture of the age of 
Ta T’ung embodies many features of an industrial civilization. 
These include the following: eugenics to reform the race; 
comprehensive education for women and girls; nurseries for 
small children and compulsory education for all persons be- 
tween six and twenty years of age; employment for all citizens 
above twenty years of age, and punishment for able-bodied 
lazy persons; the use of labor-saving machinery so as to give 
laborers time for recreation; free government-owned institu- 
tions for the aged ; revenue to be derived from mines, railways, 
and factories; the unification of coinage, weights, measures, 
calendars, and languages; and government recognition for in- 
dividuals who render meritorious service.” His intimate 
friends became enamoured with his Utopian theories, but 
others regarded them as “merely arbitrary speculative sketches 
founded on no sound economic basis.” 

Believing that Confucianism provided the only congenial, 
historic foundation on which to build a strong nation and 
eventually a world commonwealth, K’ang Yu-wei worked un- 
ceasingly for its perpetuation as the state cult of China. In the 

81 Kyoson Tsuchida, of. cit., 191. 

32 Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, K’ang Nan-hai Ch’uan, 35 f. 

83 Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, History of Chinese Political Thought (Translation by L. T. 
Ch’en, New York, 1930), 1. This work is not a history of Chinese political thought 
during the early Ch’in period, as the English title states, but of pre-Ch’in (before 255 


B.c.) political thought. 
84 Kyoson Tsuchida, of. cit., 197. 
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Confucian doctrine of jen (variously translated “benevolence,” 
“altruism,” and “fellow-feeling”) he saw a criterion for meas-: 
uring the value of all institutions and all modes of conduct. 
When the ruler embodies jen, the weight of his personal influ- 
ence penetrates the whole social order and affects the customs, 
the morality, and the happiness of even the lowest people. The 
value of any political, social, or religious system is to be meas- 
ured by the degree of happiness it gives to all men.** Confucian- 
ism offers a better prospect of happiness for mankind than any 
other cult because it reveals a theory of progress and not of 
stagnation, it teaches a doctrine of universal love and not one 
of mere self-perfection, it gives an international and not a na- 
tional outlook, it promotes democracy and not autocracy, it 
makes for power and not for passivity, and it emphasizes the 
spirit rather than the body.** Thus K’ang Yu-wei was the pio- 
neer Chinese to find in the teachings of Confucius a theory of 
evolution in the sense of indefinite progress.” 

Many of K’ang Yu-wei’s critics of the present day cast doubts 
upon his assertions that Confucius taught modern doctrines of 
progress and democracy. Like his contemporaries, Confucius 
alluded to the legendary past as if it were superior to anything 
then in existence. In the words of one writer, he taught a doc- 
trine of “social status” or of “stratified equality — that is, the 
equality of each with others belonging to its class.’ While 
defining the relationships between king and subjects, father and 
son, elder brother and younger brother, husband and wife, 
friend and friend, he “forgot to define the relationship between 
man and the “stranger.” ** One critic points out that Confucius’ 
philosophy took on the fashions of the feudalism of his time 
and that his views of morality, ceremonies, and politics were 
shared only by the aristocratic minority of the population.” 
Yet it must be admitted that Confucius did set forth the essence 


35 K’ang Yu-wei, Ta T’ung Shu, 8. 

86 Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, K’ang Nan-hai Ch’uan, 19. 

87 Ibid., 28, 29. 

88 Lin Yu-t’ang, “Some Hard Words About Confucius,” Harpers (May, 1935), 721. 
89 Kyoson Tsuchida, of. cit., 198. 
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of social conduct, and in this sense his philosophy is of per- 
manent worth. He should be judged by what he contributed to 
his age, not by what he failed to contribute. 

K’ang Yu-wei believed that Confucius’ teachings were suited 
to every age. Confucius criticized the public officials in the 
age of confusion for avoiding responsibility and in the age of 
advancing peace he did not forget to extol them for their 
services. Whenever Confucianism was exalted, as during the 
Han dynasty, Chinese culture flourished; even the cotton- 
clothed people might become ministers; slavery was abolished; 
nobles and ministers were punished for their crimes; schools 
were spread over the whole country; there was freedom of 
speech, of assembly and of the press; as well as toleration for 
Buddhists and Taoists. Unfortunately during the Sung and 
Ming dynasties scholars emphasized only one aspect of Con- 
fucianism. Today few scholars understand the teachings of the 
sage, consequently many fine features of Chinese culture have 
been lost. Confucius taught jen tao (the way of man), not shen 
tao (the way of the gods). He should not be worshipped as if 
he were the head of a church, but should always be revered as 
the invisible head of the state cult of Confucianism. On the 
basis of the progresssive teachings of Confucius the Manchus 
should establish a constitutional monarchy, for only in this way 
can China preserve her culture and achieve the goal of the 
TaT’ung.” 

In conclusion, it is safe to say that K’ang Yu-wei was the 
most fearless critic of the Confucian classics, the most ardent 
political reformer, and the most revolutionary social theorist 
of his time. He revived historical criticism after it had been 
dormant for almost a hundred years, and used the forged docu- 
ments effectively to discredit the reactionary policies of the 
Manchu government. He was the pioneer Chinese to make 
Confucius the originator of a theory of progress for mankind. 
Other followers of the sage had made him appear as a lover of 
antiquity, but K’ang Yu-wei pictured him as a creative genius 
40 K’ang Yu-wei, “K’ung Chiao Hui Hsii,” Pu Jen Tsa Chih (February, 1913), & 
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who laid down an ideal social pattern for every age. His un- 
swerving allegiance to this so-called Confucian principle of 
evolution accounts for his eagerness to raise Confusianism al- 
most to the level of a religious cult. It also inspired him to work 
for the transformation of the autocratic Manchu government 
into a constitutional monarchy and to propose a plan for chang- 
ing a belligerent world into a universal brotherhood. If the 
leaders of China succeed in producing a conservative reaction 
toward Confucianism, the name of K’ang Yu-wei will again 
be exalted; but, at present, he is remembered as a lonely his- 
torical critic and social philosopher whose theories were too 
visionary to satisfy the immediate demands of the nation. 


WILLIAM F. HUMMEL 
University of Southern California 











The Federal Land System in an Embryo State 
Roy M. Robbins | 


For the purpose of examining the federal land system under 
a local focus, a region in the Pacific Northwest has been se- 
lected, namely, the Territory of Washington, the boundaries 
of which remained comparatively constant during its forma- 
tive period.’ The existence of this territory, 1853 to 1889, was 
not only of sufficient duration to allow for an extensive study 
in national land policy, but, in addition, the period possesses 
the rare attraction of having coincided with what one might 
call the boom period in American land history. Moreover, 
there are few areas of land so diversified in character that are 
better suited for a comprehensive study in the administration 
of the multifarious kinds of land laws and regulations.” 

Among the first processes in the opening up of this distant 
hinterland was the task of quieting foreign titles to lands. In 
this respect, Washington Territory came in for its full share 
of grief just as had the country east of the Rockies earlier and 
of the New Mexican and Californian regions after 1848. 
Time and time again in the 1850’s the land officials recom- 
mended the early settlement of these undefined claims or their 
segregation from the public domain, warning that a speedy 
adjustment would be cheaper in the long run since as yet little 


1 With the exception of the area included in the Territory of Idaho. 

2 Washington Irving predicted in his Astoria: “This wonderful land of the far 
northwest will become a great empire peopled with thousands.” (Proudly quoted in 
the Morning Review, Spokane, January 1, 1889.) In 1846, when England ceded the 
Oregon country south of the forty-ninth parallel to the United States it is said that 
there were only twelve persons living north of the Columbia river. 

8 The United States in the treaty of 1846 with England had recognized the property 
claims of the Hudson’s Bay Company and its subsidiary, the Puget’s Sound Agricultural 
Company, organized in 1838. See Article tv. William M. Malloy, Treaties, Conventions 

. 1876-1909 (Washington, 1910), 1, 658. 
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value was attached to the lands.* By 1860, however, the on- 
rushing tide of American migration had engulfed at Nisqually 
most of the farming area claimed by the Puget’s Sound Agri- 
cultural Company, an English concern, the town of Steilacoom 
being situated in the center with a population of three hundred 
persons living under the protection of a government fort.*® The 
other claim, at Cowlitz Prairies, had been seized upon by set- 
tlers who not only took possession of the land but the rail fences 
as well.® The territorial legislature had passed acts allowing 
counties to tax foreign properties situated within their boun- 
daries, and memorial after memorial was adopted praying for 
the immediate extinguishment of the foreign titles, claiming 
that the English companies “are greatly retarding the growth 
and prosperity of the territory,” that they “dc not cultivate 
or improve the lands,” and that “these pretended rights have 
been set up in three of the most populous counties.” * 

) Such procrastination on the part of the federal government 
was beyond the comprehension of the average frontiersman 
who, little interested in the critical juncture of national af- 
fairs, decided to take the matter into his own hands. The sheriff 
of Pierce County offered the personal property of the Puget’s 
Sound Agricultural Company for sale at auction on the pre- 
text of satisfying delinquent taxes. Whereupon the district 


4 Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1854, Senate Executive Documents, 33 Cong., 
2 sess., I, part 1, no. 1, pp. 34-35; Report of the Surveyor General of Washington 
Territory, 1855, House Executive Documents, 34 Cong., 1 sess., I, part 1, no. 1, pp. 
293-294; Report of the Surveyor General of Washington Territory, 1857, House Ex- 
ecutive Documents, 35 Cong., 1 sess., I, part 1, no. 2, p. 248. In 1859, instructions were 
issued to the surveyor general to extend the lines of public survey over these foreign 
claims, this at a time when nearly all the servants of the Hudson’s Bay organization 
had become American citizens and were taking up lands under the United States’ 
settlement laws. See Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1860, 
Senate Executive Documents, 36 Cong., 2 sess., I, no. 1, p. 74. 
in 5 Puget Sound Herald, Steilacoom, December 14, 1860, noting Governor McGill’s 
ne Message to the territorial legislature. The United States government was paying rent 
at for the site of the fort. 
6 Hubert H. Bancroft, History of the Northwest Coast (San Francisco, 1884), 1, 613. 
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8 Ibid., February 16, 1862. 
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judge issued a restraining order, and the case finally went to 
the United States Supreme Court. This pressure upon the 
federal government, together with the fact that the matter had 
reached the stage of bitter wrangling in the territory involving 
the life of a prominent citizen, caused President Lincoln to 
refer the subject to the United States Senate. Consequently, a 
joint British-American commission was appointed and a set- 
tlement drawn up, though it was several years before the claims 
originating under the sovereignty of Great Britain were satis- 
factorily adjusted and titles confirmed to American settlers.’ 

Next to the problem of quieting foreign titles that of Indian 
title was even more vexatious and the source of constant con- 
flict as the government resorted to the policy of making treaties 
and placing the red men upon reservations. Almost with the 
very inception of surveys there was a simultaneous outbreak 
of the Indian tribes inhabiting the greater portion of the ter- 
ritory.*° Lasting in its major proportions for little over a year, 
1855-56, this war led to numerous treaties by which the Indians 
were concentrated upon eighteen reservations.” 

But the ink of the President’s signature on the treaties was 
scarcely dry when the settlers were breaking in upon the reser- 
vations.” In the Walla Walla Country the United States army 
drove off some white settlers from Indian lands, which action 
was branded in a memorial to the territorial legislature as “a 
high-handed outrage upon the rights and liberties of the Ameri- 
can people . . . [an] outrageous usurpation of the military 
over the civil authority.” * Speaking of the Puyallup Indian 


9 Jbid., January 16, 1864; Malloy, of. cit., 1, 690; see also, J. Orin Oliphant, “Old 
Fort Colville,” in Washington Historical Quarterly, xvi (1925), 83-102. 

10 Nearly every farm was abandoned, while the women and children sought cover 
in the five villages and the forty-three blockhouses. Report of the Surveyor General 
of Washington Territory, 1856, House Executive Documents, 34 Cong., 3 sess., 1, part 
I, no. I, p. 401. 

11 Edmond S. Meany, History of the State of Washington (N.Y., 1910), 174; Lewis 
H. St. John, “The Present Status and Probable Future of the Indians on Puget Sound,” 
in Washington Historical Quarterly, v (1914), 12-22; H. J. Trimble, “American and 
British Treatment of the Indians in the Pacific Northwest,” in ibid., v (1914), 32-55. 

12 See letter of Governor McMullin to President Buchanan, October 20, 1857, printed 
in ibid., 1 (1906-07), 53-54- 

18 Statutes of the Territory of Washington (1858), 66. 
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reservation, a local editor regretted very much that such an 
important piece of property should be held by Indians, and as- 
serted that this great valley would not grow rapidly until this 
“preposterous incubus” was removed."* By June, 1862, there 
were two thousand gold miners on the Nez Percé reservation 
in eastern Washington, which condition led Governor Picker- 
ing in his message to the legislature to call attention to the need 
of acquiring the right to mineral lands which “improvident 
and unjust treaties had given to the Indians.” ** The Congress 
of the United States responded to the extent that the Nez Percé > 
Indians gave up nine-tenths of their lands.** A treaty with the 
Lapwac Indians at about the same time cleared the Indian 
title to that gold region.” 

In the next decade, the Modoc war as well as Chief Joseph’s 
war, both centering mostly in Oregon and Idaho, had their 
repercussions north of the Columbia river.** By the early 1880's 
the feeling in the Pacific Northwest against Indian reserva- 
tions was running at white heat. A memorial of 1883 to the ter- 
ritorial legislature put down the plain facts that the Indian 
reservations amounted to nearly seven million acres or about 
ten square miles per Indian family, and prayed that the reser- 
vation system be abolished on twelve months’ notice to the 
Indians.**” Meanwhile, the steps that were being taken by the 
federal government toward breaking up the Indian reserva- 
tions were applauded far and wide.” Consequently, the policy 


14 Washington Standard, Olympia, December 5, 1863. 

15 Puget Sound Herald, Steilacoom, December 16, 1860; Governor’s message in 
Washington Standard, January 1, 1863. 

16 Jbid., January 16, 1864. 

17 Ibid., May 30 and June 20, 1863. 

18In the former war when the treaty was drawn up in 1873 the action was looked 
upon as “treating with murderers” (Oregon City Enterprise, Oregon City, Oregon, 
February 14, 1873), and the advice was given that the only policy to be adopted should 
be one of making them “good Indians from the end of the rope.” (Ibid., April 18, 1870.) 
In 1875 the Umatilla reservation came under the eyes of envious white settlers when 
the treaty of that year granted 400,000 acres to 400 Indians (see Walla Walla Union 
Journal, October 23, 1875). Consequently Senator Mitchell took up the cause of the 
whites and got the reservation reduced in area. (Ibid., December 23, 1876). 

19 Statutes of the Territory of Washington (1883), 434. 


0 Washington Standard, July 5, 1878; Northwest Enterprise, Anacortes, April 1, 
1882, and November 3, 1883. 
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adopted in the Dawes Severalty Act of 1887 represented the 
fulfillment of a long-delayed desire on the part of frontier 
America. It may have been the love for humanity which moved 
the government in Washington, D. C., to adopt the policy of 
land in severalty for the American Indian, but one thing is 
certain, that though the American frontier agreed whole-heart- 
edly with such a policy, it was moved more by self interest than 
by humanitarian idealism. 

As soon as the foreign and Indian titles were quieted in any 
given area of land, the next settlement process was that of 
attracting settlers, and in this art of booming the country, as it 
was called, the Pacific Northwest was very adept, having be- 
hind it the rich experience of the country east of the Rockies and 
California to the south. In the history of the territory, besides 
the letters written back east to friends and relatives and the 
attractive reports emanating from the General Land Office in 
Washington, D. C., there was also the agency of the local news- 
paper which through its columns was responsible for the draw- 
ing of many a person to its own God-favored locality. Over and 
over again in almost any newspaper one finds picturesque de- 
scriptions of a particular region where “hogs are fattened on 
peas and wheat” with the conclusion that “the flavor of a 
Bitter Root ham is altogether unique and appetizing.” * Or, 
the declaration that “Washington Territory is the ideal of 
natural perfection in its resources, the fairy land within whose 
bounds the emblematic horn of plenty will always be ashamed 
of itself!” * Moreover, one editor regretted the fact that a 
certain region was so fertile that pumpkins could not be raised 
because the vines grew so fast that they wore the pumpkins 
out dragging them around.” “And still another remarked that 
the rate at which Washington towns grew was almost phenome- 
nal, that a hunter went to sleep early one night in a fir tree ina 
dense forest, and was awakened early the next morning by 
workmen who demanded him to end his nap on the court house 


21 Quoted in E. D. Smalley “The New North-west” in The Century, u (1882), 853. 
22 Puget Sound Argus, Pt. Townsend, March 8, 1878. 
238 Weekly Ledger, Tacoma, March 31, 1882. 
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step as his particular roost was to be the flag pole for the hotel.” 
Shades of Paul Bunyan! It is little wonder that one enter- 
prising editor recommended that the best way to advertise land 
“ig to circulate throughout every nook and corner of the Union 
east of the Rockies a thousand copies of the best half dozen 
weekly newspapers published in Washington Territory.” * 

The local newspaper was at its best a close-range advertising 
agency. Other agencies which became effective in the 1870's 
and 1880’s were the local immigration boards, the land-colo- 
nizing companies, and most important of all—the railroad 
which will be dealt with more extensively below. In 1875, the 
surveyor general reported: “Many agents for emigration so- 
cieties are now engaged in different parts of the Territory 
selecting locations for their friends whom they expect here 
either this fall or during next summer. Some of these agents 
are now with the deputy surveyors in the field for the purpose 
of securing the first selections.” ** In 1879, the surveyor general 
reported that the railroad companies had engaged in this 
procedure for years, and he recommended it to the public at 
large.” 

In the settlement of this land of “milk and honey” the aver- 
age pioneer exulted in the feeling that ‘Uncle Sam has enough 
land to give us all a farm,” and many felt that it was no crime 
to go against the spirit if not the word of the law. When law 
was mentioned, it is true the reaction was much like that of 
the Russian fur trader who felt that “God is far above and 
the Czar is far away.” In the early years, the settlement laws 
as applied to Washington Territory, in general, favored the 
actual settler, though in later years, say after 1870, special 
interests seemed to receive attention at the expense of the set- 
tler but not without a howl of protest being registered from 
almost every locality in the territory. 


24 Ibid., December 1, 1882. 

25 Washington Standard, Olympia, May 9, 1879. 

26 Report of the Surveyor General of Washington Territory, 1875, House Executive 
Documents, 44 Cong., t sess., IV, part 5, no. 1, p. 349. 

27 Ibid., 1879, House Executive Documents, 46 Cong., 2 sess., IX, 899. 
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The donation act which expired December 1, 1855, was 
undoubtedly more beneficial to Oregon than to Washington 
Territory.” While this act gave some impetus to immigration, 
nevertheless, it worked an evil in areas of choice lands by plac- 
ing too much in the control of single hands.” The onerous 
condition of “continued residence and cultivation” coupled 
with the expense of private survey, more than counter-balanced 
the value of the gift, and the settlers much preferred to take 
out claims under the preémption act.” As for preémption, the 
average settler desired more land than the act would allow 
him, but in general, was quite well satisfied with the act of 
1854 which allowed him to stake his claims on unsurveyed as 
well as surveyed lands.” The preémption legislation and the 
later cash-commutation feature of the homesteading legisla- 
tion were perhaps just as important if not in some respects 
more important than the general homestead act of 1862 which 
required five years of residence and improvement.” Under both 
the preémption and homesteading laws many persons and as- 
sociations became enmeshed in rather questionable activity in 
the procurement of title to lands. 

To appreciate the task of administering these general set- 
tlement laws one must gain an understanding of the problems 
encountered by the local land officials as well as those of the 
settlers. As early as 1860 it was estimated that it would take 


28 This law perfected titles existing under the previous provisional government and 
gave every settler 320 acres of public land, or if he were married, to him and his 
wife 640 acres. See Thomas Donaldson, The Public Domain (Washington, 1884), 196. 

29 Washington Standard, Olympia, January 2, 1364. 

30 Report of the Surveyor General of Washington Territory, 1855, House Executive 
Documents, 34 Cong., 1 sess., I, part 1, no. 1, p. 295. 

81 Act of July 17, 1854, in United States Statutes at Large, X, 305. For an analysis of the 
general Preémption Act of 1841 see Roy M. Robbins “Preémption: A Frontier Triumph” 
in The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, xvi, 331-350. This preémption legislation 
did not apply to town-sites. Towns within the territory had to perfect their title under 
the Town-Sites Act of 1844 or the later Act of 1864, which legislation caused con- 
siderable litigation for the towns of Vancouver and Port Angeles. See Report of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1864, House Executive Documents, 38 Cong., 
2 sess., V, no. I, p. 27. 

82 Conclusion reached after a study of the returns in the reports to the General 
Land Office, 1853-1890. 
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the assistance of a clerk for two years “to bring up the large 
arrears in the Registrar’s Office” at Olympia.* No civil court 
had jurisdiction over any case pertaining to government lands, 
but all such cases were decided in the local land offices with 
right of appeal to the General Land Office, and ultimately to 
the Department of Interior.** Land officials were always under 
the scrutinizing eye of the public and their actions often were 
classified as fraudulent or corrupt.® At times it did seem that 
certain interests were responsible for the location of a new land- 
office, that money was pocketed by registers and receivers, that 
men of influence were able to get land at knockdown prices, 
that information was given to shyster lawyers on so-called 
“cloudy” titles, and that numerous other questionable activities 
were carried on by the local land officials. There was some 
truth to the bold assertion made by one editor that ““The man 
who employs an attorney to slip in the back way (of a land- 
office) will probably ‘get there’ while the honest settler is 
waiting for the door to open in front.” ** Some absolution, 
however, should be allowed these officials who had to contend 
constantly with numerous, almost insuperable obstacles. 
Probably the most grievous condition in the administration 
of the land system was the inability of the government sur- 
veyors to keep ahead or even abreast of the waves of settlement. 
From the very first report of the surveyor-general of the terri- 
tory one can sympathize with the land official who had to run 
government lines through timbered lands where trees “fifteen 
feet in diameter and two hundred feet in length, prostrate, 
encumber the ground; [and] from amidst the ruins of an an- 
cient forest arises another of the same character, apparently 
many hundred years old, growing among the scarcely decayed 


83 Puget Sound Herald, Steilacoom, December 14, 1860. 

84 A Justice of the Peace was required to transfer certain cases originating in his 
court to the district court. See Statutes of the Territory of Washington (1854), 235; 
ibid. (1860), 252. 

85 For example see Pioneer and Democrat, Olympia, February 1, 1861; Puget Sound 
Herald, Steilacoom, February 7, 1861; ibid., January 23, 1862; Dayton News, April 6, 
1878; Walla Walla Union Journal, May 20, 1882; Klicketat Sentinel, August 14, 1890. 
86 Tacoma Morning Globe, April 27, 1879, quoting Skagit News. 
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trunks of the first.” *’ Contending with forests of this descrip- 
tion, with mountainous lands that offered about the same re- 
sistance, and with Indians who offered even more general 
defiance — well, one can comprehend why the government was 
forced to change its law and make it ultimately comply with 
circumstances of which it was originally unacquainted. In 
prairie lands of eastern Washington, where one would expect 
fewer difficulties, the surveyor general complained in 188s: 
“Tt has often been the boast of stock raisers that the surveyor’s 
stakes are quite convenient for boiling coffee and heating brand- 
ing irons, and it is not uncommon to see a stock-herder with 
a supply of these stakes packed on one of his ponies for this 
purpose.” * Refused increased appropriations for surveys, the 
surveyor general by the 1870’s was resorting to the unjust policy 
of allowing settlers to pay the deputies a bonus for surveying 
their lands.® In 1880, only after years of constant agitation 
was homesteading allowed on unsurveyed lands; however, a 
preémptioner or homesteader, could not lease, sell, exchange, 
encumber, nor even devise his claim until after the public 
survey was made.*° In many places the settlers were forced to 
band together in order to protect their claims,“ and in 1883 
the territorial legislature passed an act legalizing such asso- 
ciations.*” Even as late as 1888 there were twenty-two million 
acres of unsurveyed land in the territory and memorials were 
still being adopted by the legislature praying for more sur- 
veys.** In fact, it was not until the opening of the nineties that 
the government made increased allowances for surveying. 
Besides the strictures on unsurveyed lands there were many 
other thorns in the flesh of the settler. The distance to a land 


87 Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1855, House Executive 
Documents, 34 Cong., 1 sess., 1, part 1, no. I, pp. 151-15§2. 

88 Report of the Surveyor General of Washington Territory, 1885, House Executive 
Documents, 49 Cong., 1 sess., XI, part 5, no. 1, p. §73. 

39 Ibid., 1871, House Executive Documents, 42 Cong., 2 sess., I, part 5, no. 1, p. 277: 

40 Act of 1880, United States Statutes at Large, xxi, 140. 

41 Walla Walla Union Journal, March 2, 1878. 

42 Statutes of the Territory of Washington (1883), 70. 
48 Ibid. (1888), 276-77; Tacoma Morning Globe, November 30, 1889. 
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office, the expense of travel and the necessity of taking along 
witnesses — these requirements created a demand for more local 
land offices. A memorial of 1867 in elaborating upon the “mis- 
chiefs” of the land system complained that settlers should have 
the unlimited use of preémption and homesteading privileges.“ 
Well, the real settler did have his problems, and without doubt 
deserved all he got. The Irishman’s definition of a homestead — 
that it was a wager between the government and the settler as 
to whether the latter could make a living — is not far from the 
truth. Few settlers found lands so rich that they had “only 
to be tickled with the hoe to laugh with a harvest.” *° 

Passing from the general inhibitions to the more particular, 
one finds arising early in the history of the territory a conflict 
between the settlers and the railroad corporations. Internal 
improvements — a prime necessity to a frontier region — were 
very early sought in the Territory of Washington. At first came 
the demand for grants of land to aid in the building of military 
and wagon roads.** This was followed by a prayer for a land 
grant in aid of a canal connecting lakes Union and Washington 
which it was averred would reclaim many acres of over-flowed 
lands.** However, wagon-roads and canals were becoming 
rather old-fashioned in the nation at large and Washington 
Territory was more interested in bringing the iron horse to 
its virgin soil. With the advent of the railroad, or even the 
promise of one, was the assurance that all the endeavor to de- 
velop the land would not be in vain. Consequently, as early as 
1857 the territorial legislature, after having incorporated the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company, memorialized Congress 
for a land grant.** In 1860, a resolution asked the federal gov- 


44 Statutes of the Territory of Washington (1867), 252; ibid. (1867), 255; ibid. 
(1868), 180-81. 

45 Veeder B. Paine, “Our Public Land Policy,” in Harper’s, LXx1, 744. 

46 Memorial of 1854 praying for a land grant for road from Ft. Steilacoom to Walla 
Walla; see Statutes of the Territory of Washington (1854), 66; another was urged 
from Seattle to Walla Walla through Snoqualmie Pass, ibid. (1864), 167; ibid. (1866), 
161-62. 

47 Ibid. (1868), 177-78. 

48 Ibid. (1859), 85. 
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ernment to donate ten million acres of land in aid of internal 
improvement, most of which would be devoted to the construc- 
tion of the Northern Pacific Railroad.“ When in 1864 Con- 
gress passed the act granting land to build this railroad, there 
was scarcely a newspaper in the territory that did not herald 
the event.” The grant was in some respects even more generous 
than that to the Union Pacific, for in addition to the stipulation 
allowing freedom from taxation for five years the Northern 
Pacific could secure money upon the completion of each mile 
rather than upon forty consecutive miles; and, too, its grant 
was twice as large as that of the Union Pacific. This seeming 
partiality was due to the difficulty of construction over the 
northern mountainous area.” In fulfillment of the contract 
of 1864, the Department of Interior in the years, 1870, 1872 and 
1873, promulgated orders withdrawing from settlement and 
sale all odd-numbered sections on each side of three proposed 
lines into the territory.” These orders were based on the as- 
sumption that the company had an inchoate right to as many 
strips as might be subject to the grant. Such action on the part 
of the federal government caused about twenty million acres 
of land to be withdrawn from entry pending the selection of 
a route by the Northern Pacific corporation. 

With much of the available land in the territory withdrawn 
from settlement it is little wonder that local interests became 
very much disturbed. What with the lack of surveys, many 
settlers who were on railroad lands naturally felt solicitous 
about the matter since their all was involved.™ In Klicketat 
County about one-half the whole area was being held by the 
Northern Pacific pending location of the route.* The time 
set for the completion of the railroad expired and consequently 


49 Ibid. (1860), 517. 

50 For the act, consult United States Statutes at Large, xu, 365. 

51 Pacific Tribune, Tacoma, February 8, 13868. 

52C. H. Hanford, “The Orphan Railroad and the Ram’s Right of Way’ in the 
Washington Historical Quarterly, xiv (1923), 84. 

58 Report of the Surveyor General of Washington Territory, 1873, House Executive 
Documents, 43 Cong., 1 sess., IV, part 5, no. 1, pp. 236-237. 
54 Klicketat Sentinel, August 2, 1883. 
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the public charged that the company was holding off lands 
simply for speculative purposes. The Seattle Intelligencer 
warned its readers that only one-fourth of the whole amount 
of land so far in the history of the territory had gone to the 
settler, the rest had gone to the speculators.” Even as early 
as 1873, it was charged that the railroad had averaged $5.66 
per acre of land sold, and “This and the immense trade it is 
sure to control, will make the Northern Pacific the richest and 
most powerful corporation on the continent or in the world.” 
“Railroads are built exclusively for the profit made in build- 
ing them,” declared the Willamette Farmer.” Full many a 
settler in Washington Territory could second the opinion of 
Governor Booth of Oregon who in an address before the State 
Grange declared: “All are agreed that the public land should 
be held by the actual settler.” ** From eastern Washington came 
the assertion: “It is the duty of Congress to declare the for- 
feiture of unearned land grants and to restore the lands em- 
braced there to the public.” ® And from the Puget Sound 
region came the cry: “The timber alone on the hundred mile 
strip of road between the Columbia River and Puget Sound 
would more than pay for the entire road.” © 

Behind the fight against the Northern Pacific Railroad one 
must not lose sight of the fires that were fed by local jealousies. 
Every town-site on Puget Sound vied for the terminus of this 
railroad and it seemed apparent from an early date that Seattle 
would be favored.“ However, the very day that the location 
of the terminus was decided to be at Commencement Bay, 
Tacoma, in 1873, the Seattle public demanded that all railroad 


55 Issue of May 22, 1871. 

56 Seattle Weekly Intelligencer, April 26, 1873. 

57 Portland, Oregon, issue of August 17, 1872. Feeling that they were being taxed 
unfairly, in face of the fact that the railroad was tax-exempt, it was proposed in another 
community that there be established “a board of equalization who will see to it that 
each manufacturer, railroad . . . pays taxes upon the true value of property assessed.” 
Ibid., July 13, 1872. 

58 Jbid., November 22, 1873. 

59 Walla Walla Union Journal, November 30, 1872. 

6 Puget Sound Argus, Pt. Townsend, May 18, 1877. 
61 Seattle Weekly Intelligencer, January 7, 1869. 
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lands north of this location be forfeited to the government and 
everyone who had paid more than $2.50 per acre for the land 
to the north should have the money over and above refunded 
to him.” An editor in Port Townsend exclaimed: “. . . mo- 
nopolistic tools like the Tacoma papers are all that favor the 
actions of the Northern Pacific.” * In defense of these con- 
tinued attacks a Tacoma editor retorted: ““We have not seen 
any reason for alarm in the threats to divest the Northern 
Pacific of its land grant nor do we find any occasion of concern 
at the formal introduction in Congress of a bill having that 
object in view.” “ 

Had it not been for these local jealousies the reputation of 
the Northern Pacific would have fared better in the Pacific 
Northwest, for after all, by the 1880’s it was the greatest agency 
of colonization. Even from the settler’s point of view the rail- 
road was not as bad as some local newspaper editors or some 
local politicians painted it. Were not the community subsidy 
plans for the development of branch lines a boon to settle- 
ment? * Had not the Northern Pacific provided an attractive 
credit plan to aid the settler in paying for his land? ® Was 
there not plenty of fertile land at $2.60 per acre—a price 
which was only ten cents more than the government minimum, 
but a difference which was more than made up when one con- 
siders the expense of travel and the fees charged by the gov- 
ernment for proof and filing? “ Had the Company not pro- 
vided land offices at closer intervals than the government, thus 
saving the settler the expense of travel to a distant government 
office? Had the Company not granted settlers on railroad lands 
a first option of purchase? ® And, finally, why should the 
Northern Pacific be singled out at a time when the public was 


62 [bid., July 19, 1873. 
68 Puget Sound Argus, May 18, 1877. 
64 Quoted in Weekly Ledger, Tacoma, February 17, 1882. 
65 Plan cited in Walla Walla Union Journal, January 23, 1875. 
66 This plan is described in the Weekly Intelligencer, Seattle, April 18, 1880. 
8T Tacoma Weekly Ledger, July 23, 1880. 

68 See memoria! in Statutes of the Territory of Washington (1877), 436. 
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clamoring for land grants in aid of construction of other rail- 
roads in the territory? ® 

Notwithstanding these arguments the local jealousy of the 
1870’s grew into a political frenzy in the following decade.” 
Was not the truth in most cases, asked the Walla Walla Union 
Journal, that squatters had settled deliberately on railroad 
lands in anticipation of government protection?” “All the 
twaddle about the Republican party giving away public do- 
main,” emphatically declared the editor of this same news- 
paper, “implies both ignorance and dishonesty. The grants 
were made long ago when the people realized the sections of 
the country should be bound together. Instead of thinking 
how much land has been given to the railroad, think of the 
many million acres which were worthless waste and have been 
rendered habitable.” ” 

In the election of 1884, the revolt against the Republican 
party, charged with sponsoring the railroad land grant sub- 
sidies, was complete in the territory.” It was not, however, 
until 1890 that Congress passed the so-called Forfeiture Act 
declaring that all lands granted to corporations for railroads 
which were not built should be declared forfeited and restored 
to the public domain. That the Northern Pacific itself had 
come to realize the expediency of forfeiture is indicated in 


69 For a road from Puget Sound to the Columbia River, see Statutes of the Territory 
of Washington (1868), 162; for one connecting the Union Pacific in Wyoming with 
the Puget Sound, see ibid. (1879), 275; for one from Walla Walla to Seattle, see ibid. 
(1879), 279. For a more comprehensive treatment of colonization, see James B. Hedges, 
Henry Villard and the Railways of the Northwest (New Haven, 1930), Chap. vi, or, 
by the same author, “Promotion of Immigration into the Pacific Northwest by the 
Railroads,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, xv, 183 ff. 

70 A petition was drawn up by the editor of the Klicketat Sentinel and signed by 
nearly all the men of Klicketat City, praying Congress to restore all lands between 
Wallula and Portland, Oregon, to the public domain. See ibid., December 20, 1883. 
Also consult editorials demanding forfeiture in Northwest Enterprise, Anacortes, June 
7, 1884, and April 25, 1885; Lewis County Bee, Chehalis, July 2, August 10, and October 
19, 1886. 

1 Issue of February 16, 1884. 

12 Ibid., June 18, 1887. 

78 Meany, of. cit., 273. 

4 United States Statutes at Large, xxvi, 496-99. 
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the following compromising statement made by the General 
Land Agent in 1889: “There can be no doubt that the continual 
withdrawal of the large body of land north and south of the 
Columbia river and the consequent uncertainty of titles, has 
retarded the growth of that part of Washington and Oregon.” ® 
Thus ended for the time being one of the most heated political 
episodes in the history of the territory."* In review of the facts 
in the case it must be admitted that from the point of view of 
Washington Territory, the policy of giving away land to the 
actual settler under such liberal settlement laws as those of 
preémption and homesteading was incompatible with the pol- 
icy of granting away millions of acres of land in the Territory 
in aid of the construction of a large railway corporation. 
While the grants to railroads came to be looked upon by 
some as gifts to interests foreign to the territory, the grants 
in aid of education too were at first welcomed as a boon to 
material progress and then in the course of time became the 
subject of much dissension. There were two factions in the 
territory — those who favored getting the money immediately 
out of the grants and letting the future take care of itself, and 
those who sounded the warning that the patrimony should be 
carefully guarded so as to provide security for education in 
the future. The federal government in the case of Washington 
Territory had provided that no common school lands could be 
disposed of until the advent of statehood, which requirement 
was looked upon by some persons as a retarding influence to 
the development of the country.” The administration in Wash- 
ington, D. C., was compelled in the 1860’s to curb attempt 
after attempt on the part of the territory to sell the common 
school lands,” and finally found itself in the 1870’s and 1880's 
confronting the embarrassing fact that several counties had 


75 Tacoma Morning Globe, November 30, 13889. 

76 This dispute was to break out again in 1917. See Benjamin Hibbard, A History 
of the Public Land Policies (New York, 1924), 260-61. 

77 Statutes of the Territory of Washington (1854), 41. 

78 See territorial acts providing for sale in ibid. (1861), 3; ibid. (1863), 473; Te 
pealed in 1867, see ibid., act of January 16, 1867; for adverse opinion of Land Office 
see Washington Standard, Olympia, February 9, 1862. 
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leased the lands and that the settlers on such lands were de- 
manding the right to purchase their leaseholds outright at 
the government minimum price.” There was some settled sig- 


_ nificance to the provision in the state enabling act of 1889 


which required that all common school lands be sold for not 
less than $2.00 per acre.*° However, immediately upon admis- 
sion, sales were held which in six months’ time netted over 
$125,000! ** 

The University lands having no federal protection did not 
fare so well.” By 1862, the territory had disposed of ten million 
dollars’ worth of these lands which action the Governor deemed 
“hasty and unwarranted” and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction declared “There is not a young man in the territory 
who could pass an examination to enter the University course 
... [and] There is not in all King County [the county in 
which the University is located] one hundred children of 
lawful age to attend even a district school.” * He felt that 
attention should be given first to the common schools, then the 
University. Washington had reversed the procedure. The Se- 
attle Intelligencer in 1869 charged that all management con- 
nected with the University lands up to 1867 could only 
be “characterized by gross extravagance if not downright 
fraud,” ** and in 1871 Governor Solomon asked if it were not 
foolhardy to talk about lands that had already been disposed 
of - why not ask the government for another grant?® It is 
sufficient to say that the selling process continued, and when 
Washington was admitted as a state in 1889 “the old grant 
had been practically exhausted.” * 





7 For leasing see Walla Walla Union Journal, August 4, 1883, and Puget Sound 
Argus, Pt. Townsend, July 26, 1883; for complaints against cutting of timber upon 
these lands, see Yakima Record, September 29, 1883, and Walla Walla Union Journal, 
May 18, 1889. 

80 Meany, of. cit., 282. 

81 From November 11, 1889, to June 30, 1890, see Goldendale Sentinel, June 11, 1891. 

82 For general act see Statutes of the Territory of Washington (1854), 47. 

88 Puget Sound Herald, Steilacoom, January 16, 1862; ibid., January 11, 1862. 

84 Issue of October 18, 1869. 

85 Ibid., October 16, 1871. 

86 Meany, op. cit., 282. 
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Railway and educational subsidies were not the only evi- 
dences of the largess of the federal government. One of the 
saddest commentaries upon American land history is the fact 
that millions of acres of mineral and timber lands passed into 
private hands under laws that were intended primarily to 
apply to agricultural lands. This bitter truth is fully borne out 
in the history of the Pacific Northwest, which region was 
blessed with gold, silver, lead, zinc and coal in considerable 
quantities and an area of forests unequaled in any part of the 
world. With the opening up of the vast mineral empire in the 
1850’s and 1860’s the federal government recognized the in- 
feasibility of establishing federal control even in the face of 
outright trespass upon Indian reservations.” Only township 
lines were surveyed in regions containing mineral lands which 
procedure in later years caused some anxiety among miners 
who had settled down as farmers.** The miners took law and 
order into their own hands, establishing associations for the 
preservation of their claims.” In 1860, the Washington terri- 
torial legislature ruled that the “customs, usages, or regulations 
established and in force at the bar or diggings” would govern 
the rules and actions “when not in conflict with the laws of 
the United States or this territory,” * and the federal mineral 
lands act of 1866 legalized the same.” Only in the case of 


87 The gold miners at Fort Colville helped to provoke the Indian War of 1855-56. 
See the Report of the Surveyor General of Washington Territory, 1856, Senate Execu- 
tive Documents, 34 Cong., 3 sess., I, part 1, no. 1, pp. 402-403; Report of the Surveyor 
General of Washington Territory, 1855, House Executive Documents, 34 Cong. 1 
sess., I, part 1, no. 1, p. 294; Report of the Surveyor General of Washington Territory, 
1861, House Executive Documents, 37 Cong., 2 sess., I, part 1, no. 1, p. 566. For a general 
study of the mining rush into the country east of the Cascades consult William Trimble, 
The Mining Advance into the Inland Empire, Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 
History Series, 11, no. 2. 

88 Report of the Surveyor General of Washington Territory, 1861, House Executive 
Documents, 37 Cong., 2 sess., I, part 1, no. 1, p. 566. 

89 For a study of these associations, see C. H. Shinn “Land Laws of Mining Districts,” 
in Johns Hopkins University Studies, u, no. 9. 

90 Statutes of the Territory of Washington (1860), 142-144. 

91 This act of 1866 further provided that ail mineral lands surveyed or unsurveyed 
were to be free and open to exploration and occupation according to the local rules 
and customs, and in case of lode or veins, patents would be issued provided $1000 had 
been expended in labor and improvements. United States Statutes at Large, xvi, 91 f. 
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copper, lead, and iron claims did the territorial legislature 
make an exception, requiring under this classification that $100 
worth of work must be done upon each claim yearly.” Coal 
lands were not included in the federal act of 1866, but had been 
provided for in the act of 1864. This act set a minimum of 
$25.00 an acre, which regulation provoked the comment from 
the editor of the Pacific Tribune that the price was too high 
and concluded that “when the government demands a fair 
price and is willing to sell lands in large amounts, then only 
will the coal resources of the Territory be developed.” * The 
Coal Lands Act of 1873 lowered the price, but, notwithstand- 
ing, the surveyor-general stated that the price was still too 
high and that such regulatory measures served only to drive 
persons to obtain titles to coal lands under the preémption 
and homesteading laws.” Even as late as 1885 this same official 
charged that the prices were still “unjust and unreasonable,” 
and remarked that the law “evidently intended to exclude all 
except the most wealthy from any attempt at discovery or 
development.” * 

As in the case of mineral lands, the lack of land classification 
brought even more woe to the government in the administra- 
tion of timber lands. In the 1860's, it must be admitted that 
there was not the pressing need for classification, for timber 
was not worth very much. It is not surprising to find at this 
time an editor of a newspaper declaring: “Considering our 
great want of sufficient stock range in the Puget Sound country, 
it would be much better for us were a considerable portion 
of our timber lands burned over.” ** The surveyor general 


92 For Mt. Rainier Mining District see Statutes of the Territory of Washington (1866), 
184; for regulation of holdings see ibid. (1867), 146; Territorial legislation upheld 
by General Land Office, 1869, House Executive Documents, 41 Cong., 2 sess., UI, part 
3, NO. 1, pp. 60-61. 

%8 Pacific Tribune, Tacoma, issue of February 28, 1865. 

% Report of the Surveyor General of Washington Territory, 1874, House Executive 
Documents, 43 Cong., 2 3ess., VI, part 5, no. 1, pp. 242-243. For local reaction see Walla 
Walla Union Journal, April 12, 1873. 

% Report of the Surveyor General of Washington Territory, 1885, House Executive 
Documents, 34 Cong., 1 sess., I, part 1, no. 1, p. $77. 

% Pacific Tribune, Tacoma, December 23, 1865. 
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of the territory declared in 1872: “Ten years ago a man who 
would have entered timber land at $1.25 per acre would have 
been considered a fit subject for an asylum,” ” but by 1875 the 
lumber industry had become the leading industry of the ter- 
ritory.” Under the Homestead Act of 1862 no timber cutting 
was allowed until the final proof was taken out, yet in the five 
years’ time required by the act many homesteads were denuded 
of their best timber, the would-be settler moving on to repeat 
his depredation elsewhere.” The preémption laws were used 
to the same end, there being no down payment required until 
the government declared lands of a given district open for 
sale and this meant that sometimes years passed before entry 
could be made.*” Many hundreds of thousands of acres were | 
cut over for which the government did not receive one penny. 
In a few instances the malefactors were apprehended and im- 
prisoned, but more often such individuals escaped with the 
payment of a small fine.** The timber which the government 
seized was sold at auction, and often was the time when the 
bidder was friendly to the corporation which committed the 
depredation. In one case, 100,000 feet of timber was sold at 
twenty-five cents a thousand.*” A special agent who had in- 
vestigated the timber situation on the Pacific Coast, estimated 
that during the period, 1855 to 1877, over forty million dollars 
worth of timber had been stolen off government lands.’ Agents 
who tried to collect stumpage fees from these pirates were 
generally unsuccessful. 

Some newspapers in the Puget Sound area supported the 
lumber interests right or wrong, though many a newspaper 
from this very region spared no words in denouncing the de- 


97 Report of the Surveyor General of Washington Territory, 1872, House Executive 
Documents, 42 Cong., 3 sess., Ill, part 5, no. I, p. 239. 

98 Ibid. (1875), 349. 

99 Weekly Ledger, Tacoma, April 14, 1882. 

100 For analysis of timber depredation under preémption legislation see the Report 
of the Surveyor General of Washington Territory, 1885, House Executive Documents, 
34 Cong., I sess., I, part 1, no. 1, pp. §75-577- 

101 Walla Walla Union Journal, June 29, 1879. 
102 Jbid., September 14, 1872. 
108 Jbid., October 20, 1877. 
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predations.* Occasionally in the 1880’s one notes some evi- 
dence of the slowing up of the exploitation.*** Moreover, the 
pressure from the nation at large was demanding that the most 
ruthless and lawless of the activities be curbed. Thus when in 
1889 the federal government announced its intention of re- 
forming the land system, the editor of the Chehalis Bee proba- 
bly put forward the best defense of the timber interests when 
he emphatically declared: “There are thousands of acres of 
land in western Washington and Oregon that no sane man 
will ever homestead, or live on to obtain title, which must 
remain for many years to come untaxable and unavailable. 
It is really better for the country to have the timber owned by 
strong companies than for it to remain in the name of the 
Government.” ** 

That same year Washington was admitted to statehood. A 
year later, by act of Congress the President was given the au- 
thority to set aside timber lands into national reservations. 
In 1891, Congress repealed the preémption acts and other out- 
worn legislation, leaving the homestead legislation to apply 
to the remaining agricultural lands. Well might the lumber- 
men brandish their axes upon Uncle Sam’s domain, but few 
would deny that a new era was dawning upon the Pacific North- 
west — an era of proper land classification and of the conserva- 
tion of the natural resources. 


Roy M. RosBins 
Western Reserve University 


104 See Northwest Enterprise, Anacortes, April 29, 1880; May 26, 1883, and Septem- 
ber 29, 1883; Puget Sound Argus, Pt. Townsend, April 29, 1880, and June 21, 1883. 

105 In 1883, the Northwest Enterprise reported that the timber land entry business 
had practically run its course in many localities. See issue of September 22, 1883. An- 
other newspaper editor warned that there would be a great deal of trouble if anyone 


“undertook to gobble up the timber on Lake Whatcom,” see Puget Sound Argus, Feb- 
Tuary 9, 1888. 


106 Issue of February 15, 1889. 
107 United States Statutes at Large, xxvi, 1097; ibid., xxvi, 1095. 











The First Territorial Legislature in Montana 
: Robert L. Housman 


President Lincoln by a stroke of the pen on May 26, 1864, 
created the Territory of Montana. Thus the organic act made 
a political entity of the scattered gold mining camps along the 
tributaries of the Missouri River east of the Bitterroot Moun- 
tains. 

Sidney Edgerton, former chief justice of the supreme court 
of Idaho Territory, returning from Washington (where he 
had used his influence toward the creation of the territory) to 
these camps, was notified in Salt Lake City of his appointment 
as governor. On his arrival in Virginia City he set about fol- 
lowing the instructions of the organic act to call a meeting of 
the first territorial legislature. 

At the outset, this much of the political color of the scene 
must be remembered: it was preponderantly Democratic, with 
federal appointees all Republican. The appointees could never 
for a moment forget that their political acts were as much an 
implied order from Washington as personal political prefer- 
ence. 

The political majority in Montana in those days was im- 
mediately referred to as Daddy Sterling Price’s tatterdemalion 
left wing; these Missouri Confederates came “disbanded and 
broken: and thousands of sympathizers with the rebellion glad 
to escape the terror and turmoil of the war as well as the dread 
of the draft fled to the mountains.” * But what the Republican 
minority lacked in numbers against this majority, it made up 
in vociferousness and political organization. 

The first legislature of any territory is colorful and dramatic. 


1H. L. Hosmer, Montana. An address delivered before the Traveller's Club, New 
York City, in 1866, bound copy in Montana State Historical library files. 
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This one failed in neither respect —certainly not in the dra- 
matic. For the picture of that legislature Montana will be 
grateful to the pseudonymous correspondent of the Montana 
Post — “Franklin.” Strangely this correspondence does not see 
the light of print in any of Montana’s histories today, although 
his brilliant, incisive, and trenchant phrases give us a clear, if 
merciless, picture of the making of frontier political history 
that is unforgetable. 

“Franklin” was truly a frontier journalist. He brought to 
his assignment the freedom of the journalism of that period: 
personal, pointed, and periodic. But he added to that the robust- 
. ness of a freer frontier humor; with it he lashed political friend 
and political foe. He saw a larger picture than that painted 
by color of political preference, even if he was a Republican 
working for a Republican newspaper. Nowhere in frontier 
Montana journalism was his type of reporting to be duplicated : 
he saw the legislature in the present, but he could give a hint 
at least of what it would look like in the light of the history of 
f the future. He was not blinded by the “fustian and froth” ? 
about him. What he saw he translated well, in the light of truth 
as he saw it: the reflection of frontier politics through this 
reporting of the proceedings of the first territorial legislature 
of Montana. 

The organic act creating the territory asked two important 
- things of the first legislature, after the governor had designated 

the temporary capital and called it to meet there: to decide 
° upon a permanent capital, and to apportion the legislative 
districts of the territory. If Congress had fixed the capital a 
great deal of future political strife could have been prevented 
in Montana, which had its many “capital removal” fights. 
The capital was fixed at Virginia City in the southwest corner 
of the state; the legislative apportionment bill was vetoed by 
the governor (who thought it gave too many Democratic dele- 
gates from Madison County) ; and the legislature adjourned 
without a legal “birthright” for the next legislature, a situation 
2 Montana Post, Virginia City, Montana, December 24, 1864. 
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later to result in Congressional annulment of two succeeding 
territorial legislatures. 

It is an interesting commentary on frontier psychology that, 
while the whole movement westward was presumably one 
toward freedom from the constraint of more settled eastern 
communities, the pioneers showed in the “free’’ territorial 
press, a partisanship perhaps even more violent than that later 
displayed by newspapers actually owned in entirety by po- 
litical machines. 

But if newspapers of a later period had to confine themselves 
to blaming the party definitely in power for legislative mis- 
deeds, the Republican Post and its competitor, the Democrat, 
could quarrel over the very political color of the first territorial 
legislature at Bannack. The Post had asserted that there were 
only four Republicans in the Bannack legislature. The Demo- 
crat “proved,” by specific listing, that the majority of that body 
were Republicans.*® 

The Republican Herald, in apology for an expenditure of 
$85,000 upon Republican officials, had blamed it upon a Demo- 
cratic legislature. The Democratic Rocky Mountain Gazette 
countered furiously: “Montana was run by the Radicals ex- 


clusively and alone, when that money was spent. . . All the 
Territorial officers were appointees of the Governor: and all 
were Republicans . . . many of them, it is said, paid liberal 


prices for their appointments. The Bannack legislature was a 
creature of the Governor’s . . .” * 

But these conflicting strictures were in retrospect. For a con- 
temporary newspaper account of the Bannack legislature, we 
are entirely dependent upon the one newspaper at that time 
established, the Republican Post. If Professor Dimsdale, the 
timid, scholarly editor of that journal, was shy of political judg- 
ment, not so “Franklin,” the pseudonymous correspondent of 
the Post, who aroused the ire of the entire assembly by his dev- 
astating irony, his satirical wit. 


3 Rocky Mountain Gazette, Helena, Montana, August 24, 1867. Reprint from Mon- 
tana Democrat, Virginia City, Montana. 
4 Rocky Mountain Gazette, August 24, 1867. 
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It seems a pity that one can not definitely identify this man,” 
who has left us the most colorful political writing of the entire 
period. “Franklin” discloses that he is a member of the council, 
and a Unionist. But his Unionist confreres do not entirely 
escape his shafts; and the picture he presents may not need 
so much discounting when one recalls that the Democrats them- 
selves thought little enough of this assembly later to lay the 
blame for its acts upon its subservience to the Unionist Edger- 
ton. , 
“Franklin” had an observing eye, and a pen perhaps too 
ironic for all its cleverness. But this much at least may be 
said: he did disclose some of the crudeness, some of the under- 
lying motives, of the assembly; he did reflect the times, the 
struggle toward establishing a working basis for a future state. 
His writing had the freedom of one who tells the truth, as he 
sees it, without fear of libel. It was colorful, even in its sarcasm 
and innuendo more colorful than later legislative correspond- 
ence which was to become so stark and meager in its aspects. 





Cold morning on the ninth of December, 1864. . . Next 
day the legislature will convene. The miles into Bannack are 
terrible; lurching coaches, jaded horses, swearing passengers 
and drivers, for the coaches do occasionally overturn. ““Two 
days’ travel, overturned and broken down coaches, poor ranches, 
frozen drivers and passengers, wearied and worn out mules 
and cayuses, hungry and thirsty travelers, grumbling at every- 
thing, and patient unwearied drivers, these make up the ex- 
perience in these days of a journey hither.” ° 

Passengers fall out, rubbing their frozen joints and equally 
cold flesh. Let us permit them to warm themselves. At the 
House That Warms you may rest assured that the corres- 


5It is a temptation to suggest Frank Worden as possibly “Franklin.” “Franklin” was 
a Republican, he had been in California at the time of the first state legislature there; 
he was a strong advocate of the Historical Society. All this applies equally to Worden. 
Biographical sketch of Worden in Contributions to the Historical Society of Montana, 
It, (1896), 362-364. 

® Montana Post, December 17, 1864. 
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pondent too may be found. He implies his character as a real, 
older-than-old-time newspaperman from the beginning. 

After he has warmed himself, let him inspect the place of 
meeting tomorrow. The house will meet in a two-story log 
structure. (G. D. French, who made the robber chieftain Plum- 
mer’s coffin at Legislator Francis Thompson’s order, now has 
a carpenter shop upstairs.) The council will meet in a single- 
story house twenty yards east of the building rented to them 
by Judge Thompson. 

Bannack is an interesting city. It is here that the first big 
strike was made among the later Montana placers. It is hilly 
and in coulees and on flats, quartz mills have already begun 
to arise. Perhaps some of the legislators who have come early 
go to the recently discovered cave “one hundred and fifty feet 
in length, containing animal remains and other wonders,” ' 
while some will visit and examine the rich lodes in and around 
Grasshopper Gulch. Still others patronize the saloons and 
other places of entertainment, patronize them perhaps too well, 
for “there were honorable gentlemen, whom the delectable 
journey hither had intoxicated, to be reduced to sobriety,’ when 
the legislature assembled.° 

Atnoon, December roth, the two houses convened. Both were 
informed that the first step in organization requires them to 
take the “iron clad oath” prescribed by Act of Congress. This 
was predominantly a Democratic group — but the oath “went 
down in the Council with but little delay or grumbling.” In 
the house there was some bickering led by the Madison County 
delegation. “But the Governor was not only imperturable, he 
was also inexorable. He hinted to the gentlemen in a gentle way 
the anarchy that would follow if the Assembly should fail to 
take this necessary preliminary step to organization.” ® This 


7 Ibid. 8 Ibid. 

® But if the Democratic legislature was forced to take the Unionist oath, the Unionist 
governor Edgerton escaped taking oath before the legislature, according to the provision 
of the organic act that anyone having been appointed chief justice or assistant justice 
of Idaho, who had not had appointment confirmed at the inception of Montana Territory 
could have it done by the United States Supreme Court. (R. G. Raymer, Montana, The 
Land and the People (Chicago, 1930), 1, 241. 
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suggestion had no effect. The hint then was dropped — no oath, 
no pay. “That touched the Madison County delegation in a 
tender place, and with such wry faces as a patient makes who 
takes distasteful purgatives, and such contortions as one would 
make after over-eating turkey buzzards, they on the 
‘iron clad.’ ” 7° 

John H. Rogers of Deer Lodge alone refused to take the 
iron clad oath (he could not honestly say he had never taken 
up arms against the United States, since he had been a lieutenant 
in Price’s army) and offered a substitute oath, which the house 
was willing to accept, but the governor refused. 

A joint committee from the two houses waited upon the gov- 
ernor, announcing themselves ready for communication from 
him. But “the Governor thought it was his duty to see that it 
was the Legislative Assembly of Montana, organized in pur- 
suance of law, . . . and so he mildly told the committee that 
he had a communication to make to the Legislative Assembly, 
but not to any house until it was properly organized.” * 

The houses were angered by the rebuff, and passed a resolu- 
tion to the “school marm.” “Fustian and froth,” says the corre- 
spondent, were mistaken for good sense. The agitators hoped to 
frighten the governor, but he did not even fall into “a state of 
uneasy nervousness.” The members threatened all sorts of 
things. They would tell the voters; they would tell Congress; 
they would tell Abraham Lincoln; but the governor “hummed 
his tune and cracked his jokes.” ** Rogers resigned, a new com- 
mittee waited on the governor, and he finally read his message 
to the assembly. 

The work of the assembly was begun. ““Numberless bills are 
introduced and passed, chiefly of charters for roads, ferries and 
the like . . . everything is ground through on the ‘get what 
you can’ principle, in this respect showing the good sense of 
both houses, as it cleans up business with little waste of precious 
i 4 


10 Montana Post, December 24, 1864. 11 Jbid. 
12 Ibid. 18 Jbid., December 31, 1864. 
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It is worthy of note here that although a Unionist himself, 
our correspondent, while he accuses the entire assembly of 
proposing stupid and venal laws, still with a sentence damns 
the governor and the Republicans: “The Governor has ap- 
proved all the bills which were passed.” * 

“A charter has been granted to large and influential com- 
panies to build a wagon road and a telegraph line from the 
Missouri River to the West side of the Rocky Mountains, with 
immunities of immense value. If all of the roads, bridges, 
ferries and the like, for which charters have been obtained, are 
built and furnished, at the limitation of the time granted them, 
parties leaving next year will suffer lightening of pocket.” ™ 

“Franklin’s” reports are evidently not relished by the as- 
sembly. The lobby, or the “third house” as the correspondent 
calls it, has appointed a “smelling committee” to discover who 
“Franklin” is.** In particular, the description of the “farce” 
of Roger’s refusal to take the oath, has been resented, and 
“Franklin’s” “apology” is worth quoting: “I was sorry to learn 
that Mr. Rogers, of whose good qualities . . . I might in 
some future communication have said something, was dissatis- 
fied at my mild statement of the facts in his case. If false, I will 
more than retract my statement.” 

Here is another individual who wants a charter, to make 
a natural highway a toll road to the advantage, of course, of 
the individual, who is named as John D. Ritchie, and his com- 
pany. 

14 Montana Post, December 31, 1864. Edgerton did, however, later veto the legislative 
apportionment bill, which would have provided for a second legislature, and obviated all 
the wrangling over the legality of the 2nd and 3rd assemblies. His ground was that 
the bill as passed would give Madison county an overwhelming majority. (R. G. 
Raymer, Montana, The Land and the People, 1, 244.) But as he gave sanction to so 
much that was questionable to say the least, it is hard to excuse a failure which proved 
so costly and troublesome. 

15 Montana Post, December 31, 1864. Of the first legislature and its occupation with 
toll roads this may be said with Mark Twain, as much of Montana as of Nevada — “the 
freighting business has grown to such important proportions that there was nearly as 
much excitement over suddenly acquired toll-road fortunes as over the wonderful .. . 


mines.” (Samuel L. Clemens, Roughing It, 192.) 
16 Montana Post, January 7, 186s. 17 Ibid. 
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The capital question has arisen. “One member wants it lo- 
cated on his ranch in the Prickly Pear, another at Hell Gate.” 
The governor, of course, has no power to designate the capital. 
He could only name the place of the first assembly. 

The legislature is in full swing. “Our main street is the 
thoroughfare, and arm in arm with an honorable, he with the 
dull axe, promenades by the hour. Sometimes all argument 
fails, and the honorable, in a polite way, deals in such generali- 
ties as leaves the impression that he is ‘convinced against his 
will.’ 918 

The assembly has passed an anti-gambling act. Comments 
the correspondent: “I am a carder and a dicer also. I have 
bucked the tiger in San Francisco and have taken the regal 
Bengal by the mane in Sacramento. I am an A.M. in the seven 
damnable sciences, but this act is above my comprehension, 
and its provisions are ‘past finding out.’ ” * 

The Montana Code goes slowly. This is unbroken, difficult 
ground. “Franklin” suggests it would be simpler to adopt a 
code already established in some other similar region.” 

“Charters are the chief subject of legislation, and the idea 
seems to prevail that no good things shall be saved for the pub- 
lic, but given to some one who claims it.” * 

The Madison County men are getting themselves a canal or 
a ditch. Mining companies are being incorporated. Great 
figures are named, “but familiarity enables a man calmly to 
listen to the five millions so often repeated, until he begins 
contemptuously to consider it as but enough to furnish his morn- 
ing meal.” ” 

Where is Mr. McMath? “He has not been seen for some days. 
Should he turn up in your town don’t fail to send him here 
by express.” * 

There is a rushing extra-assembly business. “Men openly in 


18 Jbid., January 21, 1865. 

19 Jbid., January 21, 186s. 

20 Montana’s territorial laws as passed were really Idaho laws with a few changes. 
21 Montana Post, January 21, 186s. 


22 Ibid, 23 Ibid. 
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the streets propose to sell votes for a given price, and in any 
legislative body that ever before congregated, would be kicked 
out incontinently. ‘It is a private bill; pay me if you want my 
support.’ As if any bill could be so private as not to affect for 
many years, if not for all time, the welfare of his people. . . ”™ 

Again it must be repeated that although the correspondent is 
intensely partisan, still he is not hesitant in lambasting Repub- 
licans. He implies the evident truth that the defeated delegate 
to Congress, Wilbur F. Sanders, is lobbying for all he is worth. 
Asa matter of fact, he ascribes the foregoing “grab” philosophy 
to Mr. Sanders. 

“One house passes a bill locating the capital at Virginia; the 
other checkmates it by passing a similar bill locating it at 
Nevada. But what will be the result I cannot tell.” * 

The weather is getting cold. The correspondent wants to 
leave for Central America. He also wants to go to the Carribean 
Sea where he says he will be glad to furnish mahogany coffins 
for some of the members. 

“Franklin” doesn’t enjoy the resolution eened by the assem- 
bly denouncing him. He names Mr. W. J. McCormick as the 
“father of such abominable English. . .% Do you think I am 
a journalist with a jewsharp, or a damsel with a dulcimer. Don’t 
you know that the scum, which nightly accumulates in the filth 
of that market, [ rises] easily in my skimmer as your own. . .”” 

“Funny and foolish things are being done. One hundred and 
fifty dollars has been voted to B. B. Burchett for trying a man 
here whom Sheriff Plummer hung in 1863, and $500 to Robert 
Hereford for hanging a man named Ives at Nevada. . . Di- 
vorce bills were the rage today. . .” * 

The Madison County delegates, ‘““Franklin’s” especial target, 
are drinking too much, according to our correspondent. 

There is to be extra compensation for the judges and the gov- 
ernor.” The territory will pay them an amount equal to that 


24 Ibid., February 4, 186s. 25 Ibid. 

26 Ibid., February 18, 1865. 27 Ibid. 

28 Ibid., March 4, 1865. 

29 Montana Post, March 18, 1865; Rocky Mountain Gazette, March 30, 1867, said 
of this first legislature: “In sixty days it saddled the Territory with a debt of $80,000.00. 
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allotted by the national Congress ($2,500). ““The tax law will 
make taxpayers groan.” * There is nothing but talk, talk, talk 
all the time. 

And then at last it is over. The divorces are granted, the 
private charters and special privileges * are secured, but no 
general corporation law is passed, and no provision is legally 
made for further assemblies. 

“The high comedy which has been on these boards for sixty 
days, closed Tuesday evening at 10 o'clock. The spectators were 
bored, the actors weary, the scenery dilapidated, and the foot- 
lights dim.” ” 

RoBERT L. HOUSMAN 

State University of Montana 


It voted the members of each House twelve dollars per day extra ratio. It voted two 
thousand five hundred dollars to each of the Supreme judges, and to the Governor and 
the Secretary.” The second and third legislatures took away that extra compensation 
and that is why, says the Gazette, Munson was so anxious to have them repealed. And 
the Bannack laws, printed in New Haven, were not seen until a week before this 
editorial! 

30 Montana Post, March 18, 1865. 

31 A choice example of the ridiculous private laws was “an Act” to incorporate the 
Upper Missouri River Steamboat Navigation Company (Laws of the Territory of 
Montana, 1 sess., p. 659) “Fort Benton to the Three Forks . . . or what is known as 
Gallatin City.” An exclusive right to do what could not be done then and has not been 
done since (to make the river navigable below the falls and to provide steamers to 
do it), and a right in any case belonged to the federal government. 

82 Montana Post, April 16, 1865. It is interesting to know that almost a decade later, 
legislative scenes were still colorful. “After the two houses of the Legislature had 
adjourned the members of both collected in the council chamber to jollify for the last 
time. Patriotic songs were the order of the day and a bottle mysteriously crept into 
the crowd. One of the Democratic members got hold of the bottle, and, just as Col. 
Sanders closed: ‘My heart still bends to my good old friends,’ took him by the hand 
and, holding the bottle in his left, warmly shaking the Colonel’s right, said: ‘With all 
thy faults I love thee still.’ The Colonel commenced in his characteristic pleasing and 
happy way to reply, when the Democratic member called him to a halt by ‘Colonel, 
I meant the bottle!’” (Deer Lodge Independent, February 21, 1874, Deer Lodge, 
Montana. ) 
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Placer-mining in California * 
By Eduard Reyer, translated by S. K. Padover 


Introduction 


Eduard Reyer (1849-1914) was professor of geology at the 
University of Vienna and visited California early in the 
eighties. The following article was based upon his personal 
observations in the gold-mining regions of the Sierras. It ap- 
peared in the distinguished Berlin quarterly, Deutsche Rund- 
schau, a publication not easily accessible to readers in general 
libraries. In view of the intrinsic interest of this essay for 
California history, a translation appeared desirable. The trans- 
lation is faithful to the original ; in the case of terms for which 
no exact English equivalents could be found, free renderings 
were made. Certain sentences, of a general or repetitive nature, 
were omitted. 

S. K. PADOVER 

University of California 


Placer-mining in Caltfornia 

I wandered from the foothills with their firs and reddish manzanitas towards 
that section of the central mountains where the charming mountain towns, 
Grass Valley and Nevada City, are located. Flat, yellow hilly land with dark 
bushes lay behind me and I strode through undulating woods, facing trees 
which stretched all the way up to the bluish snow-capped mountains of the 
High Sierras. . . Late in the evening I reached the mountain town. 

Nevada City with its charming cottages and gardens is perched on a slope; 
a brook flows in the valley at the foot of the town. The undulating wooded 
plateau rises 300 to 500 meters upward. The floor of the valley is hard basic 
rock, while the plateau consists of lava and gold gravel. Owing to its position, 


1E. Reyer, “Californische Skizzen: 1, Die hydraulischen Goldw4schen,” in Deutsche 
Rundschau (Berlin, 1886), xix, 371-79. 
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the mountain town has a confined horizon, but the picture is lovely. Architecture 
and street-life are not essentially different from other California towns. The 
wide gently rising main street is paved with planks; wooden steps lead to the 
rows of houses, but between street and path there is a lawn. The airy houses 
are encircled by verandahs which enable the population to live in the open 
during the mild rainy season. From the streets one views the ascending plateau 
land, beyond which lies the famous old mountain city, Grass Valley. On the 
higher declivities one may see, here and there, wide and deserted sites — these 
are the placer-mines. 

There is much lively and sociable activity on the streets, especially in the 
evenings. People sit in front of their houses, dozens of them, all the way down 
to the sidewalk so that pedestrians have to push through. Booths and stores 
are lighted at night; there are crowds before the bar, in the tobacco shop; here 
some groups talk politics; on the opposite side an industrious Chinese sprinkles 
water on his laundry. Everybody is leisurely, comfortably enjoying the bright, 
cool evening air. 

This greater measure of leisure is characteristic of California. Here as well 
as in the southern states the Yankee gradually loses his fretting nervousness 
and slowly experiences a profound change of temperament in his way of life. 
In the East the Briton became a Yankee; but here he is transformed for the 
second time, which in the course of one or two generations may produce a 
distinct race. Such is the influence of climate on man. 

The population of the mountain town which I have just described subsists 
predominantly on mining, especially hydraulic gold-washing. Nevada County 
possessed (1880) 44 quartz quarries with 500 crushers and no less than 1,300 
kilometers of water-mains which serve in the gold washing. These mains are 
the most important economic objects of the middle Sierras. Generally the water 
is conducted from the mountains along the ravines to the gold gravel basins in 
deep trenches or wooden troughs 2 to 3 meters wide and 134 meters deep. 
Since supervisors [Wassermeister] inspect and repair separate stretches of 
conduit, the trenches must always be accessible; one walks either on the dam 
or on boards which form a path along the trenches. Usually no mountaineer 
uses these walks, for the paths which lead across the plateaus are shorter and 
more convenient; he, however, who wishes to familiarize himself with the 
gorges of the Sierra can do so best by using the water-main walk. . . 

These water conduits were introduced by the miners early in the ’fifties. . . 
Hundreds of them were built in the years following; at the end of the fifties 
California had 10,000 kilometers of such mining canals—a total which re- 
mained constant until the present day. . . If all these conduits were connected 
they would form a canal extending from San Francisco to New York and 
back; in European terms: ten parallel canals stretching from Hamburg to 


Venice — such was the achievement of California gold miners in the course of 
a decade. . . 
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In the ‘fifties these water mains were estimated at 50,000,000 marks [ca. 
$12,500,000]. . .? At first gold was washed in primitive fashion; but in 1852 
Matteson introduced the new hydraulic method. His guiding idea was to 
utilize a powerful water jet, instead of flowing water. He attached a pipe 
to a water tank standing ten meters above the gravel and let the water flow 
downwards. The experiment was successful, following which Matteson built 
a reservoir on the mountain slopes and reinforced the pipe with iron hoops. 
Soon this apparatus was replaced with pipes made of sheet-iron; finally there 
was a water pressure of 100 meters, spouting a jet as thick as an arm or leg. 

The introduction of iron pipes constituted a saving over the excessively 
expensive aqueducts, which by this time were replaced by strong knee-shaped 
tubes of iron. These tubes, at crossing places, sloped down a distance of from 
100 to 300 meters and then up again the same length, an arrangement so cheap 
and safe that it displaced the wooden aqueducts. 

In order to have a sufficient water supply during the dry season, the companies 
built artificial lakes in the mountains, with dams 20 to 30 meters high; some 
of these reservoirs contained from 10,000 to 30,000 house-high water-measures ® 
(the cubic house of 10 meters to the side as a unit, that is, a total of from 
10,000,000 to 30,000,000 cubic meters). Such a large dam cost up to 1,000,000 
marks, but it ensured a water supply sufficiently large to last during the two 
dry summer months. . . 

By means of these gigantic preparations the hydraulic washer was enabled 
to wash whole hills of inferior gold gravel and to turn it to good account, as 
I shall explain below in describing the mighty mining operations of Bloomfield.* 
These masses of gravel (loam, sand, and rubble) here as elsewhere cover the 
plateau, while the slopes and valley floors are of basic rock. The water which 
is conducted across the plateau, if it were to be utilized directly, could only 
have sufficed for the ledges. If the gravel in the center were also to be washed, 
it would be necessary to drive a tunnel from the valley through the basic rock 
up toward the gravel layer. . . 

We walk through the cliff plateau to the place where the gold is being 
washed. Suddenly we halt before a precipice. A wild, barren amphitheatre, so 
vast that it could contain a whole settlement and so deep that a high church 
steeple could hardly reach to the ledge, spreads before our eyes. "Round us 
tower vertically the reddish and yellow-grey lime and sand walls. . . Below 
us are individual mounds of yet-unwashed gravel; rubble and boulders are 
scattered everywhere. For wide stretches the rocky bottom is bared, revealing 
the old channel of the gold stream. 

2 The pre-war mark was estimated at approximately 25 cents. 

® The expression which Dr. Reyer uses is haus-hohe Wassermassen. 


4 Bloomfield is in Sonoma County, directly beyond the Marin County line, a few miles 
from Petaluma. 
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There are many such intersected washing basins and amphitheatres. Here 
and there one still sees paths which have been preserved on the highlands and 


across the slopes; frequently, however, the paths break before a precipice, 
necessitating a wide detour, if one is to reach bottom. 

Across this artificial valley, on the slopes, one observes the black, thick steel 
pipes, lying like a gigantic mast and reaching to the bottom. We descend and 
watch the man in charge [W aschmeister] arrange the huge, cannon-like mouth- 
piece (the so-called Monitor). The water jet, under a pressure of 100 meters, 
begins to gush and swell to the thickness of a mast. The white, surging water 
reaches to the slopes and burrows into the ground; it strikes the stones and 
hurls head-size rocks as if they were grains of sand. Bubbling and seething, 
the muddy stream carries off sand and rubble into the deep canal which is 
cut in the rocky floor, leading to the valley. At the bottom of the canal there 
remains the heavy, sinking gold, which is gathered up and then melted into bars. 
Thus this splendid work continues day and night, nights by the flare of torches 
or electric light - an awe inspiring, magic spectacle. 

Let us review the separate parts and branches of such works. The artificial 
lake in the mountains, which preserves the water for the summer, cost 1,000,000 
marks, and the water conduits a like sum; the tunnel, in some works from 
2 to 3 kilometers long, cost from 100,000 to 2,000,000 marks. Thus a large 
washing site must involve an expenditure of a few millions even before the 
washing and the gold production could begin. When the gold gravel is light 
and loose, the work can proceed quickly and without hindrance. If, however, 
it happens that the gravel-beds are cemented hard or if there are many large 
boulders and blocks, then work is delayed and made more costly, and in some 
cases even entirely frustrated. 

Bloomfield required for its ordinary work only two men in charge [Wasch- 
meister| and a few helpers; but the numerous blocks which were lying about 
when rock bottom was reached, often the size of casks and even man-high, 
were a hindrance to effective operations and sometimes required 100 to 120 
workers for boring and dynamiting (the fragments were then naturally washed 
away through the tunnel with the rest of the rubble). 

The hard beds which obstructed the washing were bored under, then filled 
with a few dozen boxes of powder, and finally the whole was blown to pieces. 
Not infrequently, from 10 to 20 and sometimes 30 tons of explosives were 
used for one charge, loosening a few hundred thousand tons of gravel. . . 

It is self-evident that under such difficult circumstances the cost of opera- 
tions increases considerably. Bloomfield spent monthly no less than 100,000 
marks in wages! A normal basin (containing, say, a layer of gravel 50 meters 
thick, 1,000 meters long and 500 meters wide, that is, an area of 25,000,000 
cubic meters) yields, at an average gold-content of 40 Pfennig [10 cents] 
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per cubic meter, in the course of a few years some 10,000,000 marks’ worth 
of gold dust, which, under favorable conditions, means a net profit of from 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 marks. From a single washing Bloomfield got a gold 
bar of 250 kilograms, worth 400,000 marks! 

The advantage of this method over the old is apparent. Early in the ‘fifties 
individuals operated without any outlays. A man washed one or more cubic 
meters of gold gravel daily, and hence he worked only the richest sections, 
which brought him at least 50 marks a day. Now there is an outlay of many 
millions before washing begins; in twenty-four hours a man, using a Monitor, 
pours out 100 house-high water-measures (20,000,000 gallons of water) and 
washes away 5,000 cubic meters of gravel, in short, 2,000 times as much as 
the washer in the ’fifties. Thus one is now in a position to utilize huge masses 
of inferior gravel. Once the cost of operation amounted to 50 marks per cubic 
meter, now it is about 4% a mark... 

Until about the middle of the ’fifties the gold-washers, by means of the old 
methods, worked out one billion marks’ worth of gold. The hydraulic works 
long kept up this level of production, while the number of workers constantly 
decreased in proportion as the methods were perfected. In recent years in 
California some 50,000 house-high masses of gravel were washed annually, 
yielding about 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 marks. 

These splendid operations continued for about a generation, until the Supreme 
Court ordered them stopped (1883). This judicial intervention, which para- 
lyzed at least 100,000,000 marks of capital and prevented the accumulation 
of a few billions of gold dust, was occasioned by the frightful damage which 
the transported masses of gravel inflicted in the lowlands. To illustrate this, 
I shall give the example of one of the affected districts, around Marysville. 

This little town, lying at the mouth of the Yuba River, was, early in the 
fifties, a flourishing place, surrounded by rich fields and gardens. Today the 
town lies in the midst of wasted fields and gravel, stretching for from § to 7 
kilometers, the dams hardly protecting it from the inundation of the river. The 
whole district is depreciated ; in 1855 the taxable property of the town amounted 
to 14,000,000 marks; in 1860, 15,000,000; and in 1880 it was assessed at 
7,000,000; while other towns of the plains increased ten-fold in value, this 
and other damaged places lost half their possessions. 

Here Briggs had his superb orchards, worth about 1,000,000 marks in the 
fifties; at the end of this decade the properties were buried under gravel and 
rubble. 

In the region of the streams which come from the gold areas and flow into 
the Sacramento, the damage is estimated at no less than 10,000,000 marks, 
and this does not include the ravages in the Sacramento Valley. 

Before the gold era all these streams, in dry seasons, carried pure water 
from the highlands; now they are dull and muddy. Once they flowed normally 
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between solid, natural banks; now the banks are filled with gravel, which 
give way even during a light precipitation. At the mouths of the rivers in the 
plains the mud deposits amount to from two to four meters and below in the 
lowlands to one and one-and-a-half meters. So considerable are these deposits 
that during inundations the water rises wave-high behind the flat places . . .; 
but at low tide the gravel hinders and endangers navigation for long stretches. 

At high tide the Mississippi carries, at most, a proportion of one-half to 
one mud deposit per thousand; the streams of the gold region, however, like 
the worst torrents of the southern Alps and Apennines, have from 2 to § per 
thousand, sometimes even more than 1% sediment; added to this there is 
an equal amount of heavy material which rolls forward at the bottom. The 
sediment which flows in the water amounts annually to some 18,000 house- 
high measures, of which more than two-thirds come from the gold mines and 
hardly one-third from the natural washing away of the mountains. 

Since the beginning of the gold era no less than 100,000 house-high measures 
of mud and sand accumulated around the Feather and Sacramento Rivers, 
and this figure is relatively small when compared to the enormous masses of 
gold gravel washed during this period. In recent times 50,000 house-high 
measures of gold gravel were tumbled into the valleys annually; about half 
of this remained lying there, one-fourth rolled away on the ground, and one- 
fourth was carried off as deposit in the water. ‘These light masses were partly 
carried into the ocean and partly came to rest on the ground together with 
the other rolled-down material. . . 

Such is the situation. Now the question remains: What did the inhabitants 
of the plains do against this calamity, and how will this economic-technical 
conflict resolve itself in the future? 

Until the ’sixties the miners and washers were the ruling power in the state. 
The farmers in the plains suffered the floods and the sandbanks as natural 
phenomena and protected themselves as well as they could by means of dams. 
In the course of time, however, conditions changed; the farmer became the 
mightiest producer, agriculture spread in the lowlands, the damage which 
the streams inflicted hit larger groups and finally became a state plague. Never- 
theless, the farmers hesitated long before taking decisive measures; for the 
miners had acted in this wise unhindered for years, and, furthermore, mud 
and sand came not merely from the mines but also descended into the valley 
naturally after every rainfall. It was impossible to say how much came from 
the gold washing and, above all, the individual sufferer could not sue any one 
particular causer of the damage—the matter seemed to be judicially be- 
yond reach. 

Despite this, the farmers felt that the situation was unjust and a few dared 
to take up the case. After the devastating flood of 1877-78 the movement 
became general; there was formed a farmers’ union which forced through the 
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collective case. Gradually it became clear that the agricultural interests in 
California were more important than the mining and, accordingly, the legal 
concepts underwent a change. The association of hydraulists was defeated and 
(January, 1884), was ordered by a decision of the Supreme Court to stop 
production until adequate measures were taken to check the rubble. 

Chief Engineer Hall now proposes that the companies spend 3,000,000 
dollars for the erection of dams in the valleys, to keep back some half-million 
house-high measures of gravel and sand for the next 30 years, and many are 
of the opinion that the problem can be solved only in this way. Personally, 
I am emphatically against this measure, for the preservation of these dams 
will cost large sums in the future, while the gain is ephemeral ; furthermore, 
I consider valley-dams on such a scale an evil of and for itself, because they 
are merely shortsighted expedients in momentary difficulties. In my opinion, 
the engineer who builds such a dam commits the same blunder as the reactionary 
statesman. Both aim to arrest natural processes and create unchangeable con- 
ditions with limited means. In some cases such things succeed for a short time, 
but in the end they naturally bring a belated and violent catastrophe. From 
such considerations I am opposed to valley-dams and propose, on the contrary, 
the levy of a tax on the plains and the mines, as well as a loan, the money to 
be used for the regulation of the streams; what has to take place sooner or 
later, might as well be done quickly now. Secondly, the exploitation of the 
mines must be limited to the ability of the streams to carry off the rubble. In 
this way it will be possible to extract the billions of gold hidden in the gravel 
and, besides, one could use the mud deposits to fill and dry up the swamps in 
the lowlands. In short, it was neither necessary to paralyze the $100,000,000 
capital invested in the mines, nor is it desirable to erect the dangerous and 
uneconomical dams. . . This, in my opinion, is the only possibility of recon- 
ciling the conflicting interests in an economical manner. 





Reviews of Books 


Canada: An American Nation. By John W. Dafoe. (New York, Columbia 

University Press, 1935. $2.00). 

This little volume of 128 pages contains three lectures delivered at Columbia 
University in April, 1934, by the editor-in-chief of the Winnipeg Free Press. 
The title offers only a slight clue to the breadth of view consistently maintained 
by the author. His emphasis is so persistently on the interrelation of American 
and Canadian development that the whole series might well bear the title 
“Canada as Neighbor,” as does the third lecture. It is a well-balanced sketch 
of domestic growth as influenced by forces which are geographical and in- 
ternational. 

In the first two lectures Dr. Dafoe outlines Canada’s rise to nationhood and 
the emergence of democracy. He cites the retarding effects in Canada of po- 
litical philosophies which had already led to the division of the British Empire 
in 1783. For decades after the loss of the American colonies, British leaders 
remained determined to protect the rest of the Empire against the tide of 
“unbridled democracy” rising in the United States but their efforts were 
doomed to failure. The winning of responsible government and the success 
of the confederation movement owe much to American influences, often uninten- 
tionally, and sometimes unconsciously, exerted. Sometimes it was the normal 
contribution of migrating groups such as the Loyalists who moved to British 
North America after the Revolution; at other times, as in the formation of 
the Dominion, fear of American expansion furnished a powerful! stimulus to 
action and an examination of the flaws in the American system enabled the 
Canadians to avoid the mistakes of the Republic. 

The third lecture is perhaps the most stimulating to an American reader. 
The myth of a century of idyllic relations between the Anglo-Saxon nations 
in America is superseded by the more satisfying story of “Peace, with Friction, 
for a century.” The far-reaching effects of free interchange of population, until 
recently, in an area whose geographic divisions do not coincide with its political 
boundaries are discussed. A running comment on historic tariff policies is 
made to serve as an introduction to a consideration of the advantages of reci- 
procity. Attention is given to the possible “emergence of a common isolationist 
attitude on the part of the North American nations against the outside world,” 
a forerunner of which may have been revealed in Canadian opposition to the 
renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 1921. 

The chief value of this work lies in its interpretation of material vaguely 
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familiar to most educated Americans. By presenting in concise and attractive 
form the opinions of an outstanding Canadian public figure on a subject so 
often mutilated by misconception or devitalized by well intentioned but hazy 
generalization, Dr. Dafoe has rendered a distinct service to all students of 
North American history. 

Linfield College Jonas A. JONASSON 


Foreign Interest in the Independence of New Spain. An Introduction to the 
W ar for Independence. By John Rydjord, PH.D. (Durham, North Carolina, 
Duke University Press, 1935. xii+347 pp. $3.00). 


Synthetic treatment within some brief three hundred pages portraying the 
complex foreign influences which conditioned or contributed to the outburst 
of Hidalgo’s revolt is certainly not an easy task. In this work eighteen chapters 
group together that many foci of interest, each essentially integral and episodic 
in character while no less a part of the general situation of Europe and of the 
Western Hemisphere prior to 1810. Some of the early chapters briefly recount 
well-known facts which have been more elaborately exploited with fresh mate- 
rials elsewhere; for instance Chapter 1, “The Background of Independence,” 
has been developed with unused sources by Fisher’s The Background of the 
Revolution for Mexican Independence. Dr. Rydjord’s contribution, aside from 
its marshalling of materials from widely distributed secondary materials, might 
have been strengthened by compression of several preliminary chapters. The 
contribution really begins with portrayal of the influence of the French Revolu- 
tion upon Mexico; from that point it proceeds to the account of the competi- 
tion between France, England, and the United States for possession of or 
dismemberment of the rich Spanish North American kingdom. Curiously the 
story is one of successive failures: failure of the Spanish reforms of the eighteenth 
century to stop revolution, of the Bourbon houses to agree on effective methods 
to bring about their yearned-for check of England; of the French Revolution 
to overthrow the Old Regime in Mexico though it did upset the country intel- 
lectually; then the failures of Aaron Burr, of the British diplomats, and of 
the Braganzas, Bourbons, and Bonapartes, to get or hold the territory. The 
study ends just at the inception of Hidalgo’s failure itself. Yet the concatenation 
of half-wrought destinies yields an interesting interpretation, for out of them 
emerged a Western Hemisphere in full stride toward the crowning successes 
of the nineteenth century, which included the expansion of the United States 
and its vigorous enunciation of the isolation of the hemisphere, the assumption 
of independence by Mexico and her start on the long struggle for national 
personality. 

Each of these successes was embryonic or implicit in the episodes of Rydjord’s 
chapters. By emphasis upon particularization of incident and diplomatic ex- 
change the story is addressed rather to the specialist than to the general reader; 
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synthesis and interpretation are implied rather than expressed, a fact which 
makes both the weakness and the strength of the undertaking. A number of 
new sources, from the Spanish and Cuban archives and the Public Record 
Office, are used; their value would have been enhanced had the text indicated 
clearly the precise advances they offer in the general theme. The secondary 
works are wisely selected and used. The narrative is clear, the book well printed, 
and the form commendable. 


University of California HerpertT I. PrigsTLey 


Los Angeles: Werden, Leben und Gestalt der Zweimillionenstadt in Siidkali- 
fornien. By Anton Wagner. (Leipzig, Bibliographisches Institut, 1935. 
viili+295 pp. RM 9.50). 

This book was written because no modern research work on the geographical- 
historical development of a typical American metropolis existed. Dr. Wagner, 
with customary German thoroughness, explains the reason for the extremely 
rapid development of Los Angeles as a metropolis and why this rapid develop- 
ment took place in spite of the geographical disadvantages of the country. Basic 
difficulties to overcome, according to the author, were the eccentric southern 
location ; the limitation of livable area by intrusion of the Great Basin, which 
comes closer to the ocean here than anywhere else on the Pacific Coast; the 
location on the border of a region of semiarid climate; an insufficient water 
supply; no natural harbor; and finally location in the earthquake zone. Here 
Man fought against Nature until he conquered. 

There were many influences instrumental in the development of the city, 
the greatest perhaps being that of the Chamber of Commerce, which spread 
advertising throughout the world. Important factors were the coming of the 
railroads, the discovery of oil, and finally the coming of the film industry. 
During the World War many retired eastern capitalists, who might otherwise 
have sought relaxation in Europe came to Los Angeles. At the same time the 
“Movies” attracted the Middle Westerner and his energy is changing Los 
Angeles from a cultural city of the past to an industrial metropolis of the future. 

The author traces the historical background of the city from the time of 
the Indians. He describes the founding by Felipe de Neve, stresses the impor- 
tance of San Gabriel Mission, and gives an interesting picture of the Rancho 
period. He tells of the coming of the Americans, describing what he calls the 
“Small Farm Era,” and depicts the gold rush. Finally he describes United 
States colonization and the beginnings of the city in the ’8os. 

The author employed a truly scholarly method of procedure in this work. 
He came to Los Angeles where he made an examination of the city per pedis. 
He also thoroughly went over the surrounding territory. He made a careful 
study of old and new plans, pictures, maps, documents, and manuscripts. He 
held many oral interviews with responsible people, gleaning much information 
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from these sources. In conclusion the author states that we learn from the 
rapid and enormous development of Los Angeles that a city’s size is determined 
less by its geographical location than by its inhabitants. The necessary pre- 
requisites for the development of a city are the energetic initiative of the 
individuals who procure financial means, and a unified spirit of enterprise. 

The makeup of the book is very attractive. Many excellent charts, maps, 
diagrams and other illustrative material are included in this scholarly work. 
The student will find the comprehensive classified and numbered bibliography 
especially useful. 

San Marino, California RuTH Frey Axe 


American Foreign Policy in the Post-War Years. By Frank H. Simonds. (Bal- 
timore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. 160 pp. $2.00). 


The most recent of the steady flow of books to come from the pen of Frank 
H. Simonds, brilliant critic of international affairs, is this little volume con- 
taining a twenty page introduction on the work of the League of Nations and 
the Permanent Court of International Justice and six lectures on American 
foreign policy since 1921 delivered on the Albert Shaw Foundation at the 
Walter Hines Page School of International Relations at The Johns Hopkins 
University. 

With the clarity, vigor, and self-assurance characteristic of his writings Mr. 
Simonds rapidly reviews American foreign policy from Wilson to Roosevelt 
and concludes that it is ‘an almost unrelieved record of frustration and failure.” 
The fundamental error, in his judgment, was the pursuit of goals which 
were themselves unattainable. Though the United States had become a creditor 
nation she attempted to follow the same economic policy as in the pre-war 
years when she had been a debtor nation; she sought world peace, security and 
disarmament without payment of the requisite price — the abandonment of the 
tradition of isolation and of the policy of rejecting every form of foreign involve- 
ment. Mr. Simonds finds much to criticise, but little to praise. 

Though this volume is concerned primarily with American foreign policy 
in Europe it contains some points of interest for students of Pacific affairs. 
Mr. Simonds declares that ever since the Russo-Japanese war the primary 
objective of American naval policy has been the defense of the Philippines 
against Japan and that this objective has determined the size of our navy since 
that event. As the United States has determined to withdraw from the. Philip- 
pines he sees no reason other than prestige why we should oppose parity for 
Japan. He also believes that the terms of the treaties signed at the Washington 
Conference gave Japan tactical supremacy in the Far East and that the United 
States might as well recognize the fact that Japan is in Manchuria to stay and 
abandon the Hoover-Stimson policy. 
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Readers who are familiar with the diplomacy of the post-war years will find 
little that is new in this brief survey. Even Mr. Simonds’ own interpretations 
vary but little from those presented in his earlier writings, especially those in 
his recent cooperative work, Price of Peace; The Challenge of Economic 
Nationalism. Other readers will find this a clear, provocative and critical little 
volume worthy of their attention. 


University of California at Los Angeles BRAINERD DYER 


Other books received 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and edited by Clarence 
Edwin Carter. Volumes 1, 1, m1 (Washington: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1934. xiii+-37; xi+694; v-+588 pp. $4.15). 

This valuable project has now reached the beginning of the publication 
stage with the issue of two full volumes (11 and m1), and a preliminary print- 
ing of volume 1. The preliminary form in which the first volume appears (a 
paper-bound item of 37 pages) serves an exceedingly useful purpose. It con- 
tains the Editor’s Preface and Introduction to the Series in which he explains 
the origin of the enterprise and describes the scope of the edition and the method 
he is pursuing in the selection and presentation of material. It also includes a 
chronological list of the territories and a thirty-page list of the territorial 
officials of all the territories from 1789 to 1872. In the definitive volume, it is 
announced, the list will be continued from 1872 on, and the volume will 
assume full proportions by the inclusion of papers of a general character re- 
lating to two or more, or to all of the territories. The definitive issue will also 
include a general bibliography. 

Volumes 1 and 11 deal with the Territory Northwest of the River Ohio. 
In the second volume are papers relating to the founding of the territory, 1781- 
1787, to the period of the first stage of government, 1787-1791, and to that 
portion of the second stage between 1792 and 1798. The third volume includes 
papers concerning the balance of the period of the second stage (1799-1802), 
and the carefully assembled Journal of Executive Proceedings, 1788-1803. 
If these matters seem to the Westerner to be local and without his own prov- 
ince, he should remember that the forms and precedents of the government of 
the Old Northwest were applied progressively to the newer territories as they 
emerged, straight across the country to the Pacific. Later volumes of the series 
will concern the whole of the Far West with the exception of Texas and 
California, which had no territorial period. Dr. Carter’s editing is admirable. 
The problems of selection, arrangement, and presentation have been formidable, 
but the standards set in these volumes are high and one can look forward 
with enthusiasm to succeeding volumes of the series. 
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Louisiana in French Diplomacy, 1759-1804. By E. Wilson Lyon. (Norman, 
Oklahoma, University of Oklahoma Press, 1934. 268 pp. $3.00). 


This book treats of the fluctuating fortunes of Louisiana in the diplomatic 
game of the period indicated, largely from the standpoint of the French, and 
finds its greatest contribution in this angle of approach. The first third of the 
book — dealing with approximately the last forty years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury — is somewhat sketchy. The author cites the well known printed sources 
for this period, the best secondary works, and perhaps half a dozen volumes 
of manuscripts from the Archivo Histérico Nacional in Madrid and the Archives 
des Affaires Etrangéres in Paris. For other French archival material in this 
portion of the book, he makes constant citation for factual matter to Surrey’s 
Calendar of Manuscripts instead of the manuscripts themselves, which seems 
too bad since Mrs. Surrey’s Calendar contains no word of quotation, but merely 
the briefest of phrases indicating content. The third chapter renders a distinct 
service in the presentation of the ideas of Moustier in his memoir of 1789 in 
favor of the retrocession of Louisiana to France. 

The latter two-thirds of the book — dealing with the comparatively short 
but important period from 1800 to 1804—contains by far the best part of 
the volume. Here seems to be the author’s real field of research and he gives 
a well founded, clear, and illuminating picture of French procedure in regard 
to Louisiana. The content value of this larger portion, taken in connection 
with the consistent adherence to the French approach, make the book a welcome 
addition to the literature of the acquisition of Louisiana. 


J.C. P. 


References on the Significance of the Frontier in American History. By Everett 
E. Edwards. Bibliographical Contributions, No. 5, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Library. (Washington, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 1935. vii-+63 pp.). 

In this mimeographed bibliography, Mr. Edwards has culled from widely 
scattered sources, comments in both periodicals and books dealing with the 
historical interpretation which Frederick Jackson Turner presented in 1893 
and which has, in the years since, had many amplifications and some variations. 
After a four-page preface, he lists the books and articles according to an alpha- 
betical arrangement of authors. Extended annotations are given, usually in 
the form of quotations from the authors of the various publications. Occa- 
sionally, Mr. Edwards has found it more effective to indicate the nature of 
the books by quotation from reviewers, and now and then he has summarized 
or characterized a book or article in his own words. In the case of books, he 
lists the reviews bearing upon the publication, and often gives the table of 
contents. Altogether the publication affords a very useful point of departure 
for the student of the influence of the frontier. 
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Obras desconocidas de Rubén Dario escritas en Chile y no recopiladas en 
ninguno de sus libros, compiled with an introduction by Raul Silva Castro 
(Prensas de la Universidad de Chile, 1934). 

This volume concerns itself with previously unknown material concern- 
ing Dario’s residence in Chile, during 1886-1889. It includes a bibliography 
of his Chilean work, prepared by Sefior Silva Castro with his accustomed ex- 
cellence, and reprints all Dario’s work published while in Chile. Aside from 
the fact that no historian of modern America can be entirely indifferent to the 
life and works of one of the half dozen all time greatest poets of America, 
there are many sidelights throughout the book on late nineteenth century af- 
fairs in Chile and Central America. 

D. R. H. 


The Oregon Crusade across Land and Sea to Oregon. Edited, with Biblio- 
graphical Resume, 1830-1840, by Archer Butler Hulbert and Dorothy 
Printup Hulbert. (Colorado, The Stewart Commission of Colorado College 
and The Denver Public Library, 1935. xvi+301 pp. $5.00). To be reviewed. 


The Story of San Jose, 1777-1869. By Oscar Osburn Winther. (San Francisco, 
California Historical Society, 1935. 54 pp. $2.75). To be reviewed. 


Industrial Relations in the San Francisco Building Trades. By Frederick L. 
Ryan. (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1935. 241 pp. $3.00). 
A study tracing the historical development of the building industry in San 
Francisco, California, during the years 1849-1935. 


Historical Bibliographies. By Edith M. Coulter and Melanie Gerstenfeld. 
With a Foreword by Herbert Eugene Bolton. (Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1935. 206 pp. $2.50). To be reviewed. 


José G. Argomedo, 1810-1830. By Alejandro Lira. (Santiago, Imprenta Uni- 
versitaria, 1934. 230 pp.). To be reviewed. 


Latin American Music Past and Present. By Eleanor Hague. (Santa Ana, 
California, The Fine Arts Press, 1934. 98 pp.).To be reviewed. 


La Vista del Doctor Leo 8. Rowe a Venezuela. (Caracas, Venezuela, Publi- 
cacion Dispuesta por la Seccion Venezolana de la Sociedad Panamericana, 
1935. 44 Ppp.). 


New Archaeological Sites from the State of Falcon, Venezuela. By Gladys 
Ayer Nomland. (Berkley, University of California Press, 1935. 113 pp. 
$1.50). 


After Coronado; Spanish Exploration Northeast of New Mexico, 1696-1727. 
Translated and edited by Alfred Barnaby Thomas. (Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1935. 307 pp. $3.50). To be reviewed. 
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The Sino-Japanese Controversy and The League of Nations. By Westel W. 
Willoughby. (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. xxv-+-733 pp. 
$5.00). To be reviewed. 


A Critical Study of the First Anglo-Chinese War with Documents. By P. C. 
Kuo. (Shanghai, The Commercial Press, Ltd., 1935). To be reviewed. 


Deutschland und die V ereinigten Staaten in der W eltpolitik. By Alfred Vagts. 
Volumes 1 and u. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1935. 2030 pp. 
$16.00 per set). To be reviewed. 


Manifest Destiny: A Study of Nationalist Expansionism in American History. 
By Albert K. Weinberg. (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. 559 
pp. $4.50). To be reviewed. 


The Making of Modern Iraq. By Henry A. Foster. (Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1935. 319 pp. $4.00). 


British Policy Toward Morocco in the Age of Palmerston, 1830-1865. By 
Francis Rosebro Flournoy. (London, P. S. King & Son, Ltd.; Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. 287 pp. $2.75). 


Contribution of the Ideologues to French Revolutionary Thought. By Charles 
Hunter Van Duzer. (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. 176 pp.). 


Comment and Historical News 


On SEPTEMBER 6, 1935, Dr. Louis O’Brien, Assistant Professor of History 
at the University of California and Assistant Dean of Undergraduates, passed 
away, after an illness of three months as the result of Banti’s disease. Dr. O’ Brien 
was born in Spokane, Washington, April 17, 1902. He received the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts (1923) and Master of Arts (1925) from the University 
of California. He took the Ph.D. degree at Columbia University in 1930. The 
year 1925-26 was spent in Europe as Taussig Traveling Fellow of the Univer- 
sity of California. He returned to his alma mater in 1927, and from that time 
until his death was a member of its faculty; at the same time he was constantly 
a member of the administration of the University, first in the office of the Dean 
of Men and later as Assistant Dean of Undergraduates. His principal publica- 
tions were two books entitled respectively Innocent XI and the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes and The Writing of History. In addition to his scholarly 
activities he demonstrated special talent as a teacher and as a university ad- 
ministrator. He was deeply interested in the students of the University and 
gave much of his time and strength to them and their problems. In his death 
the University has sustained a very real loss. 


M. E. D. 


THE FOLLOWING CHANGES in the staffs of institutions in the Pacific area 
have been noted: Charles Edward Payne of Grinnell College, lowa, will spend 
the first semester of the academic year at Scripps College; Lewis W. Bealer 
joins the department of history at the University of Arizona; at the Chico State 
College Richard W. Van Alstyne, professor of history and political science, 
becomes head of the department, succeeding Dr. E. I. Miller, who retired 
last June, after thirty-seven years’ service; and Leon W. Fuller, formerly 
instructor in history at Stanford University, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor in the same institution. 


THE JUNE AND SEPTEMBER numbers of the Quarterly of the Historical 
Society of Southern California are devoted to the Butterfield Overland Mail 
Company and its operations. The principal item is a reprint of William Tal- 
lack’s spirited narrative of his journey eastward in 1860. Tallack, a young 
English Quaker, was on his way home from a tour of Australia. Finding that 
the cost of passage by Panama was exorbitant, he decided to go instead by 
what he called “the longest stage ride in the world.” The description of his 
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experiences as a passenger is as graphic as the one Mark ‘Twain set down in 
Roughing It, and it is much more realistic. An anonymous excerpt is reprinted 
from the San Francisco Bulletin of November 5, 1858, under the title, “Notes 
of Travel by the Overland Mail, San Francisco to Fort Yuma,” together with 
an ‘Outline of the Butterfield Route,” from a pamphlet accompanying Dixson 
and Kasson’s Map of the Overland and Ocean-Mail Routes, 1859. Frank 
Rolfe contributes a discussion of ““The Location of the Butterfield Stage Sta- 
tion in the Temescal Valley,” and J. Gregg Layne lists thirty items of published 
materials on the Butterfield Overland Mail. 


PRESENTED IN THE California Historical Society Quarterly for September, 
1935, is the first part of an article by Earl Ramey, entitled “The Beginnings 
of Marysville.” Topics which the author discusses are the first visitor, Nye’s 
and Foster’s Trading Post, the Indians of the Yuba, Marysville’s invitation 
to residents, and the first law on the Yuba. This will be continued. George 
Tays contributes “Captain Andrés Castillero, Diplomat.” In a sub-heading he 
explains that this is an account from unpublished sources of Castillero’s services 
to Mexico in the Alvarado Revolution of 1836-1838. Reva Holdaway Stanley 
writes of “Sutter’s Mormon Workmen at Natoma and Coloma in 1848.” In 
a sub-title the author asks, ““Was Shadrach Holdaway one of these?” In an 
effort to trace his movements parts of the journal by Henry Bigler are pub- 
lished, also “Extracts from the New Helvetia Diary.” 


THE OPENING ARTICLE in the Oregon Historical Quarterly for September, 
1935, is “Commerce and Transportation in the Suislaw and Willamette Val- 
leys, 1850-91” by Alfred L. Lomax. The author shows how Lane County was 
influenced by geographical elements, while changing from a pioneer area to 
one quickened under the stimuli of an encroaching modern civilization. Road 
building and railroad projects are the chief topics touched upon. Charles H. 
Carey introduces the “British Side of the Oregon Question, 1846” which is 
reprinted from The Topic, an early London newspaper. J. Orin Oliphant 
edits “Minutes West Union Baptist Church.” Introduction and Part 1 are given. 
This is to be continued. | 


ONE OF THE OFFERINGS in the Washington Historical Quarterly for Oc- 
tober, 1935, is “Frontier Society -Cedar Creek, Montana, 1870-1874” by 
Robert L. Housman. The different races, the growth of the settlement, and 
the spirit of the time are described. ““The Background of Early Washington 
Banking” by N. R. Knight is the opening article in the magazine. The great 
dependence of Washington on Oregon, especially the city of Portland, for 
economic aid is revealed. A. G. Harvey tells “How William Alexander Smith 
Became Amor de Cosmos.” This shows the unusual procedure of changing 
names by legislative acts which was prevalent in California around 1854. Con- 
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cluded from the July issue we have “Documents Illustrating the Beginnings 
of the Presbyterian Advance into the Oregon Country” by J. Orin Oliphant. 


APPEARING IN the Arizona Historical Review for October, 1935, is an 
“Early History of the Cattle Industry in Arizona” by Bert Haskett. The author 
traces the industry through the Spanish phase dating from 1700 to 1822, 
and through an American phase dating from 1872 to the present. The lapse 
between the two cycles indicates the period when Apache depredations were 
at their height and ranching operations were at a standstill. Rufus Kay Wyllys 
discusses the activities of Anglo-American filibusters in the fifties of the nine- 
teenth century by means of three documents, under the title “William Walker’s 
Invasion of Sonora, 1854.” Will C. Barnes writes of “Edward Nelson,” nat- 
uralist, explorer, writer, and Arizona cattleman. In the series on ““The Terri- 
torial Governors of Arizona” Eugene E. Williams sketches the life of Richard 
Cunningham McCormick. “Reminiscences of William Fourr” as told to Mrs. 
George F. Kitt are included in the issue. 


ANSWERING THE QUESTION, was “Ofiate a Marauder?” George P. Ham- 
mond, in the New Mexico Historical Review for October, 1935, comments, 
not unsympathetically, on the activities of the Spanish general while he was 
preparing to push north into New Mexico. These comments are introductory 
to the presentation by Professor Hammond of documentary evidence of 
Ojfiate’s lawless conduct during his two years of waiting on the frontier, which 
was brought to light in the archives of Guadalajara by Luis Paez Brotchie. 
Lansing B. Bloom continues to edit “Bourke on the Southwest.” Chapters 
XII, XIII, and xiv, dealing with the return to the Southwest, a visit to the Sho- 
shones, and Holy Week in Santa Fé, are included in this issue. Brother Claudius 
Antony is the author of “Kit Carson, Catholic.” Baptismal records, marriage 
and burial records are given. 


AN INCIDENT TYPICAL of its policy of defensive expansion was “Spanish 
Occupation of the Island of Old Providence, or Santa Catalina, 1641-1670.” 
Donald Rowland discusses this, in the Hispanic American Historical Review 
for August, 1935. Fred Rippy is the author of “Bolivar as viewed by Con- 
temporary Diplomats of the United States.” Bolivar was condemned for monar- 
chial tendencies among other things, but Mr. Rippy holds that Bolivar’s ideas 
are rather to be praised for they reveal the statesman’s far-sightedness. Under 
the heading of Documents, Juan Manzano contributes “Un Documento Inédito 
Relativo a ‘Cémo Funcionaba el Consejo de Indias.’ ” 


AN accounT oF “The Earliest Printing and First Newspaper in Texas” 
is given by Ike H. Moore in The Southwestern Historical Quarterly for Oc- ° 
tober, 1935. He maintains that the first printing in Texas took place in Nacog- 
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doches in early May, 1813, and that this first printing was the first newspaper 
of Texas, El Mejicano. Lawrence F. Hill is the author of ‘““The Confederate 
Exodus to Latin America.” Matthew Fontaine Maury’s influence on the 
southerners is noted as well as general plans for southern emigration and the 
itineraries of a few agents in the tropics. David Donoghue deals with the “Ex- 
plorations of Albert Pike in Texas.” Mattie Austin Hatcher translates and 
edits the “Letters of Antonio Martinez, the Last Spanish Governor of Texas, 
1817-1842.” 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE of and varying opinions on ‘““The Grit Party and the 
Great Reform Convention of 1859” are explained by George W. Brown in 
The Canadian Historical Review for September, 1935. Revealing the meager 
“Reception of Lord Durham’s Report in the English Press,” Grace Fox main- 
tains that neither Lord Durham nor the British public owes gratitude to the 
ten leading journals of 1839 for the account of Durham’s Report. Freda F. 
Waldon is the author of “Queen Anne and “The Four Kings of Canada’: A 
Bibliography of Contemporary Sources.” Under Notes and Documents “Some 
Letters of Joshua R. Giddings on Reciprocity” are printed with an introduction 
by William D. Overman. E. Wilson Lyon interests us with “Proposals to 
Transfer the French Population of Canada to Louisiana.” 
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THREE HIGHLY SIGNIFICANT new periodicals—all published, edited, and P 
for the most part written by Chinese—have made their appearance in the c 
English language in China during the past year. And although no one of the h 
three is an historical review, all will contain materials of interest to historians. I 
Each one strikes out boldly in a sphere which it carves out as its own on a scale, o 
as well as in tone and format, hitherto unknown for foreign language periodicals a 
in China. The first of the three to appear was The Chinese Administrator, a p 
quarterly journal devoted to public administration in China. It is published by d 
the China United Press, 299 Szechuan Road, Shanghai. It is edited by Kan t! 
Nai-kuang, who also contributes the leading article in the first issue. It made its | r 
first appearance in the January-March, 1935, issue, and announced its purpose D 
as follows: “The object. of this publication is to bring to the notice of those ci 
interested an outline of the working of the Civil Service and of the efforts 
which are being made to improve the efficiency of Public Administration in 
China.” The subscription price is $8.00 (Mex.) per annum, with $2.00 ( Mex.) a 
to be added for foreign postage. Volume 1, number 1 of the T’ien Hsia Monthly | oO 
appeared August, 1935. John C. H. Wu is managing editor, and it is published | Pp 
under the auspices of the Sun Yat-sen Institute for the Advancement of Culture Vv 
and Education, Nanking. It states its own aim as follows: “The T’ien Hsia ir 
Monthly aims at bringing about a better cultural understanding between China m 
and the West. It seeks to effect this by dealing with every aspect of Chinese life. te 


The only thing which is ruled out is current party politics.” Ten issues a yeat al 
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will appear. The subscription price in China is $9.00 ( Mex.), and in the United 
States $6.00 gold. Subscriptions should be sent to Kelly and Walsh, Ltd., 22 
Nanking Road, Shanghai. The China Quarterly made its first appearance in 
the issue of September, 1935. Y. S. Tsao is Editor-in-Chief. It is published by 
the China Quarterly Company, 59 Hongkong Road, Shanghai, under the joint 
auspices of the’ China Institute of International Relations, the Pan-Pacific 
Association of China, and the Institute of Social and Economic Research. A 
“Foreword” to the first issue states: ““There appears to be room for a common 
publication in English wherein statements of facts and the airing of public 
opinions might find a channel for expression. It is this combination of similar 
ideals [i.e., of the three sponsoring bodies] that has led to the publication of 
this magazine. The China Quarterly advocates no definite and fixed policy of 
its own, but it serves as a medium for the reflection of various types of view- 
points as may be sent in by its contributors.” The subscription price in China 
is $2.00 (Mex.), and in the United States $3.00 gold. Alone among the three, 
the T’ien Hsia Monthly announces a book review section. The other two will 
scarcely be able permanently to avoid this feature, however. 


RELATING THE sTory of the personal life of ““The Young Manchu Emperor” 
in the July, 1935, issue of the Open Court, John Gilbert Reid begins with the 
birth of the child on February 11, 1906, to parents whose marriage had been 
arranged by the aging but still all-powerful Empress-Dowager Tzu Hsi in 
order to provide the childless Kuang Hsii Emperor with an heir, and follows 
him through the varying fortunes of his checkered career until he assumes the 
Imperial dignity for the second time as the K’ang Teh Emperor of Manchukuo 
on March 1, 1934. The period in the life of the young Emperor which the 
author selects for the most extensive treatment is that which falls between the 
promulgation of the abdication edicts on February 12, 1912, and the coup 
d'etat of Feng Yii-hsiang on November 5, 1924. It was during these years that 
the child grew up to young manhood, becoming increasingly restive under the 
restraints enforced by the limitations of his physical environment and the im- 
posing authority of the various Empress-Dowagers, the consorts of his prede- 
cessors. The treatment is sympathetic throughout. 


AS THE LEADING OFFERING in its issue of October, 1935, the Chinese Social 
and Political Science Review presents an extended review by Ch’en Shou-yi 
of “the first extensive European treatise on the Chinese language,” which was 
published in London in 1669. John Webb, the author of the treatise, had not 
visited China and he knew not a word of Chinese. Making use of all available 
information, he sought to prove that Chinese was the primitive languag: of 
mankind, or lingua humana, the language which Adam and Eve were supposed 
to have used in the Garden of Eden and to have transmitted to their descend- 
ants until the confusion of tongues at Babel. In the same issue Chen Ching-jen 
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digests existing knowledge on opium in the relations of England and China from 
the time of its first introduction into China to 1917. He concludes anew that 
opium was the real cause of the Opium War. Although a Chinese, the author 
makes use of English sources only. 


THE EXTREMELY unfavorable picture which Daniel Defoe paints of China 
and the Chinese in the second and third parts of his Robinson Crusoe has been 
a matter of no little concern to the Chinese for some time. They have no little 
reason for taking offense at it. The Nankai Social and Economic Quarterly, 
in its October, 1935, issue departs from its general theme of cotton, currency, 
and cooperatives sufficiently to permit Ch’en Shou-yi to continue his explora- 
tions in the early knowledge and opinions of Englishmen concerning China, 
and to answer the question “Why does Defoe hold such a view?” Ch’en con- 
cludes that Defoe’s views on all subjects were highly individualistic, and that 
his “mean” opinion of Chinese civilization was in no sense representative of 
his age, but conditioned by “his religious inclinations, his patriotism, his com- 
mercial interests, and his journalistic eccentricity.” The conclusion should aid 
in soothing the injured feelings of such of his co-patriots as have been displeased 
with Defoe. In the same issue Knight Biggerstaff contributes an article on “The 
Ch’ung Hou Mission to France, 1870-1871.” 


Mr. H. G. W. WoopHEap sees it everlastingly through. The seventeenth 
(1935) edition of the China Year Book is now off the press. This invaluable 
guide to contemporary China made its first appearance in 1912. In the early 
issues Mr. Woodhead and H. T. M. Bell were associated as editors, but for 
many years now Mr. Woodhead has alone assumed responsibility. It is much 
to be regretted that the recent issues are progressively becoming smaller. None 
of the recent editions occupy nearly as much space on the shelf as did the volumi- 
nous tomes of a decade ago. The current volume is even smaller than its 
immediate predecessors, but the omissions and condensations have been ju- 
diciously made. Students of céntemporary politics will find the salient features 
of events of the year under review reliably reported in the two chapters on the 
Kuomintang and international issues. New materials introduced include an 
account of the National Quarantine Service. 


THE FOLLOWING ANNOUNCEMENT of a publication program will be of in- 
terest to our readers: 

In December of 1886, Dr. Frederick Webb Hodge joined the Hemenway 
Southwestern Archaeological expedition to Arizona, and began a career in 
anthropology which will reach its fiftieth anniversary in 1936. The occasion 
is to be marked by the creation of the Frederick Webb Hodge Anniversary 
Publication Fund, under the guidance of the following Sponsoring Committee: 
H. B. Alexander, Franz Boas, Herbert E. Bolton, Fay-Cooper Cole, Carl E. 
Guthe, E. L. Hewett, Ales Hrdlicka, A. V. Kidder, Jesse L. Nusbaum, Bruno 
Oetteking, Elsie Clews Parsons, Edward Sapir, Frank G. Speck, A. M. Tozzer, 
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Henry R. Wagner, Clark Wissler. This committee will appoint an editorial 
board, self-perpetuating, to select works in the field of American anthropology 
for publication by the Fund. Southwest Museum, of which Dr. Hodge has 
been Director since 1932, will administer the Fund as an endowment trust. 

All publications will be sold, at approximate cost, the income of the Fund 
being used as a reserve to meet the heavy initial cost of printing and to cover 
possible deficits. Contributors to the Fund who so desire will receive a pro rata 
credit on its publications, enabling them eventually to recover in publications 
the amount of their contribution in dollars. Contributions should be sent to 
Hodge Fund, Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, California. 

Dr. Hodge is one of the pioneers of American anthropology. A founder of 
the American Anthropological Association, he edited its journal the 4 merican 
Anthropologist during its first fifteen years, meeting much of the initial expense 
from his own pocket. The Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico, 
always the standard work of reference on this subject, is but one among many 
of his editorial and original contributions to the study of aboriginal America. 
Dr. Hodge headed the Bureau of American Ethnology for eight years, His long 
career has been one of constant support and encouragement to the study of 
American prehistory. The Fund which is to bear his name offers to his many 
friends and admirers an opportunity to do him personal honor, at the same 
time increasing the meager existing facilities for publication of research in 
the important field of American prehistory. 


Tue UnNtversity oF LONDON proposes to issue invitations for the fourth 
of a series of quinquennial Anglo-American Historical Conferences to be held 
in July, 1936, at the Institute of Historical Research in London. The arrange- 
ment of the conference will follow in general those of the conferences of 1921, 
1926, 1931. The invitations to universities, colleges, learned societies, and 
other institutions inviting them to appoint delegates to attend the conference 
will be sent out in December, 1935. Invitations to individuals will be dispatched 
in March, 1936. Persons interested in historical research who would like to 
receive invitations should send their names to the secretary, Institute of His- 
torical Research, Malet Street, London, W C 1. Dr. A. F. Pollard, the chair- 
man of the Institute, will act as chairman of the section of the conference on 
the history of parliamentary institutions. The other sections which have been 
established and their chairmen are: Medieval History, Professor F. M. Stenton; 
Diplomatic History, Professor C. K. Webster; Economic History, Professor 
J. H. Clatham; British Colonial History, Professor Sir Herbert Richmond; 
British Local History, Professor A. Hamilton Thompson; Slavonic History, 
Professor R. W. Seton-Watson; Historical Relations Between Europe and 
the American Continent, Professor H. Hale Bellot. If there is sufficient demand 
the Institute announces that a section will be set up in Oriental History under 
the chairmanship of Professor H. H. Bodwell. 
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APPEARING in the Yearbook of the Association of Pacific Coast Geographers, 
Volume 1 (Cheney, Washington, 1935), are some of the papers which were 
presented at the organization meeting of the Association, held in Los Angeles 
in June, 1935. Space limitations have permitted the publication of only three 
of the papers in full; others have been printed in abstract form. Two of the 
articles are of definite interest to the Pacific Coast historian. The historical 
geography of the settlement of a part of the California coast appears under 
the title, ““The Italian-Swiss Dairymen of San Luis Obispo County, Cal.,” 
by H. F. Raup of the University of California at Los Angeles. Peveril 
Meigs, 11, of the Chico State College discusses the “Historical Geography 
of Northern Lower California.” Both articles are accompanied by maps. Other 
papers of interest to the historian are ““The Human Ecology of Baja California,” 
by Forrest Shreve of the Desert Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution at 
Tucson; “Development and Sites of the Papago Villages of Arizona and So- 
nora,” (in abstract) by J. W. Hoover of the State Teachers College, Tempe, 


Arizona. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS TO THE BRITISH MuseEvuM, of special interest to the 
student of Pacific areas, are described in the May, 1935, British Museum 
Quarterly. Among the “Chinese Antiquities” received, are a number of funeral 
objects of jade and glass dating back to 1122 B.c.; and some fragments of 
carved bone in Shang Yin Style of 1401-1122 B.c. In addition to descriptions 
of these antiquities, is an article on “Paintings from the Eumorfopoulos Col- 
lection 1,” in which is recounted the interesting story of the famous picture: 
“The Three Births of Yiian Tse,” which shows two of the incarnations of 
Yiian Tse. Though this subject has been a popular one through centuries of 
Chinese art, the particular canvas most recently acquired by the Museum, is 
attributed to Lin Sung-nien who worked under the southern Sung dynasty 
1170-1230. Six or seven other paintings of the collection may also be ascribed 
to the Sung period. An Album of Viceroy Tuan Fang includes three small 
paintings of a period antedating any album picture in the Museum. Among 
them is the famous “Bird on a Bough.” The Museum has hitherto had no 
representation of the great Sung ink landscape school; so the well known 
“Boating by Moonlight,” attributed to Ma Yuan is a particularly important 
addition to the collection. 


Irems under Other Books Received and under Comment and Historical 
News have been contributed by Herbert E. Bolton, John W. Caughey, Monroe 
E. Deutsch, Clinton Howard, Roland Dennis Hussey, Charlotte Koff, Louis 
K. Koontz, Effie R. McDonald, Ralph A. Norem, and Hallock F. Raup. 
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